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Organizations Have Placed Parent Education 
Upon Substantial Basis 


Advice of Medical Experts and Specialists Eagerly Sought. 
Important Work Promoted by Great Educational Foundations. 
Study Groups of Parents Pursue Carefully Planned Courses of Reading 


of Service. 
in Residence and by Radio. 


By ELLEN C. LOMBARD 


Federal Government Making Effective Contribution 
Universities Offer Courses to Parents 


Assistant Specialist in Home Education, Bureau of Education; Chairman of Home Education, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


RADITIONAL EXPEDIENTS, 
old wives’ prescriptions, and super- 
stitions of past generations do not 
satisfy modern parents in meeting the 
emergencies of present-day situations. 
New methods are advanced for almost 
everything in what old-time mothers con- 
sidered their own particular field. There 
is now no cradle to rock; soothing sirups, 
pacifiers, and a host of other things are 
taboo, and the child, instead of being 
cramped by restraints and prohibitions, 
must now be encouraged to self-expression. 
It is to experts that up-to-date parents 
now look for advice, either through per- 
sonal consultation or through the use of 
approved books, even when there are no 
immediate problems. That an open- 
minded attitude is gradually being devel- 
oped in fathers and mothers is due to a 
great many influences, prominent among 
which are the parents’ organizations. 
These organizations exist on a large scale. 
They have effective programs of child 
welfare, and they organize reading and 
study circles for the better understanding 
of their problems. 


Trustworthy Information Is In Demand 


An insistent demand, covering many 
years, has been made by parent groups 
for trustworthy information on young 
children and for opportunity for scientific 
study. Organizations of parents knocked 
long at the doors of the great educational 
institutions before they were successful in 
obtaining a hearing. In many States 
they are still unsuccessful. This is a 
challenge to them to show the sincerity 


Publication sponsored by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, represented by Mrs. S. M. N. 
Marrs and Mrs. Laura Underhill Kohn. 
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of their motives and their determination. 
They have aroused public opinion in 
favor of education for their problems. 
The expedients which have been made 
available, however, have been largely 
experimental or in the nature of demon- 
strations. 

The Federal Government early re- 
sponded to the demands of parents. 
Outstanding contributions have been 
made through programs of service to 
parents and to the home through several 
of its departments. 


Mothers’ Instructed Concerning Child Life 

The needy, the dependent, the under- 
privileged child, and the child in industry 
have been subjects of study by the United 
States Children’s Bureau, which has fur- 
nished reliable data in many valuable 
publications. The contributions made 
over a period of 15 years by this govern- 
mental agency include instruction to 
mothers in the fundamentals of child life 
to awaken in them a consciousness of the 
need of better care for infants and of 
more expert advice on the problems of 
maternity; child-welfare programs; health 
conferences; campaigns to focus public 
attention upon the child and its needs; 
research studies and investigations in 
industrial, juvenile, and family problems, 
child hygiene and infant mortality. 

Another governmental agency which 
has made important contributions to 
child welfare and to social hygiene work 
is the United States Public Health 
Service. Its publications on the Care of 
the Baby, the Wonderful Story of Life, 
Sex Education in the Home, etc., have 
been widely distributed. 

Education of parents and better home 
education of children were contemplated 


by the United States Bureau of Education 
when, in 1913, a service of home education 
was instituted in cooperation with the 
organized parenthood of the United 
States. The bureau has from the begin- 
ning aided parents to further their educa- 
tion at home; it has conducted home 
reading coz:rses; it has held conferences 
and made studies of parents’ organiza- 
tions; it has promoted the establishment 
of cooperative relations between agencies 
which seem to be capable of making a 
genuine contribution to parent education; 
it has assisted in formulating a program 
of cooperation in home education which 
was developed and adopted by the Na- 
tional Committee on Home Education, 
consisting of representatives of the Na- 
tional University Extension Association, 
the American Library Association, and 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


Universities Adopt Bureau's Reading Courses 


Extension divisions in 16 universities and 
in 1 State department of education have 
adopted the reading courses of the Bureau 
of Education and some of them grant 
certificates for the completion of a certain 
amount of work. The University of 
Arkansas, for example, has adopted this 
program and is just establishing two credit 
courses and other courses in cooperation 
with the State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

A study of the progress of parent educa- 
tion and of current publications on this 
subject is now under way in the Bureau of 
Education. Other projects include the 
preparation of educational materials for 
parents; cooperation with other agencies 
in the formulation of programs for parent 
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education; and the issue of 1 
parent-education letters 
The Department of 


a Jong time carried on a project for the im 
provement of home conditions of families 
in rural areas It has made research 
and demonstrations through its exter 
sion and home economics service has 


developed many labor-saving 


conserving the time and ener 


g 
and has organized projects for boys 


Many bulletins 


this department treat subjects of import 


wives, 


and girls. ind leaflets 


ance to the family, especially those dealing 


with the preparation and cooking of meats 


making rompers and su! 


designing and 


suits, and other subjects of value t 


mothers. 
Research Experis Studying Young Children 


Time was when a psvel 


ologist WAS 


courageous indeed who lared challenge 


xtent of confini 


public opinion to the « 


his studies to the very ing child t 

day research experts are studying th 
child from all points of scientific approac! 
and the trend is toward the coordinat 


of all forces engaged in the study of various 
aspects of human growth and 
And parent-child relationship is a brancl 
of child study. 


The layman must be constantly re- 
minded that scientific data are mad 
available to the public only after long 
periods of testing and experiment and 


that resuits in this field slow 


seeping through to the indiy 


are 
idual parent 
It is of considerable moment to parents 
and to teachers that in 1924, by the ap 
half million dollars 


ller Memorial 


four 


propriation of nearly a 
the Laura Spelman Rocket: 
aided the child study movement in 
types of activities: (1) Scientific researc! 
in child development and parental educa- 
the preparation of reading mate- 


child 


tion; (2 
rial; (3) the training of leaders for 
study; and (4) experiments and demon- 
strations in the practical organization of 
parent and teacher groups for the study 


of child life and child welfare 
Large Sums Devoted to Child Study 


Part of these funds was made available 


o-vear period 


of Child 


for research activities in a 
at Teachers Institute 
Welfare Research, 
For the preparation of teaching materials 
on child study $124,000 was made avail- 
Child Stud 


College, 


Columbia University 


able over three years to the 


America, which works 
il d 
a fund was granted for three years to the 
American 
Women for child study 
ing for leadership, and the 
teaching material constitute the 


Association of 
cooperation with Teachers College; 
Associatio: of Universit, 
Research, train- 
preparation ol 
principal 
which these several grants 
were made. During 1925 
ing to $787,000 


objects for 
funds amount 


wer granted to the 
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Universit f Iowa, the University of 
Minnesota, Yale University, the Bureau of 
Educational Experiments in New York 
Cit MeGill University, and the Uni- 
versity of Toronto 


study of problems related to 
granted 
the 
Agriculture and Mechanic 
rnell | State 
College of Agriculture Arts 
the 
Association. 


nstruction, funds were 


same foundation to lowa 
State College of 
Arts, to C niversity, to the 
and Mechanic 
Georgia, and to 


of the University of 


Home Economics 
research in child 


Funds for fellowships ir 


development and _ for’ instruction in 
education, to be 


National Research 


enrollment of 


methods of parental 
administered by the 
Couneil stimulated the 
graduate students in universities offering 


this work 
Important Movements Have Been Stimulated 


Funds mentioned in the foregoing have 


various from 
sufficient 


nere presented to show the 


peel 1ugmented in 


Only 


Ways 
vear to year details are 
purposes and 
trend of the movement that had impetus 
under these funds. 
The 


ie study 


application of clinical methods to 


tl and treatment of children pre- 


senting problems of behavior and _per- 
child 
guidance clinics under funds granted by 
Fund of New York, 


more than a half 


1927. There is a 


nas heen promoted DY 
the Commonwealth 
which amounted to 
million dollars during 
growing feeling that these centers should 
be considered as community projects with 
health, 


educational agenev should be coordinated 


which every local social, and 
Fellowships established by this foundation 
are administered by the New York School 

Work, Smith College School for 
Work, 


result of a 


of Social 
Social 

The parent-child 
relationship entitled ‘‘The Problem Child 
at Home,’ by Mary Buell Sayles, 
the Commonwealth Fund. 


and other institutions. 


study of 


has 


been issued DY 


Courses for Parents by Radio 


{ parents’ course in health was broad- 


cast from Columbia University, New York 


City, several years ago. Other institu- 
tions are using the air to carry their educa- 
tional programs to the home. The 


University of Minnesota has just begun 
the 
An 


ks’ course for parents on ‘How 


a weekly program for parents over 


St. Paul and Minneapolis stations 
eight wer 
offered in a 
Ohio State 


education 


to bring up children” is 


weekly radio service by the 


University in its college of 
No fees are 
offered In 


radio 


required and no credits are 
California some time ago a 
parental education 


course in was 


broadeast in which parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, the State department of educa- 
and officials of the Oakland pu)llic 
| Children of 


schools 


tion, 


Cor yperated. 


pre- 


school, school, and adolescent ages 


discussed. 
Plans Made After State-Wide Survey 
Supported and promoted by the Penn- 


sylvania State Department of Educati 


a state-wide 4-year program 1! parent 
education was worked out 1928 } ren- 
resentatives from school boards, univer- 
sity faculties, social and educationa 
agencies, and the National and the State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers fter 
a survey of parent education in the State 


concrete plans were worked out for each 


vear. The program selected for the first 
year, “The home background has been 


issued by the Pennsylvania Congress of 


Parents and Teachers It includes l 
Some essentials in the home 2) heredity 
3) environment, 1) the partners in 
parenthood, 5 partnership adjustme nt, 
6) home organization, (7) healt! 8) the 
intellectual setting State-wide cooper- 
ative programs in parent education have 


been instituted also in 
Ohio. 
INncreas- 


Universities and colleges are 


ingly ineluding courses their summer 
for 


become leaders of groups a! 


individuals who desire to 


d for 
concerned with problems of child develop- 
The 


such courses at 


sessions 


parents 


University of California has 
Berkeley and at Los An- 
universities 
New York, 
producing data 

Many of the 
publie 


ment. 
geles Research activities of 
in Iowa, Minnesota, Georgia, 
Ohio, and Connecticut ar¢ 
in the field of child welfare 
data 
attention in scientific journals and books, 


scientific are brought to 


but it is now possible to find many scien- 
tific books on child development written 
in terms that may be read and understood 


by the average parent 
Parents’ Organizations Emphasize Child Welfare 


The needs of parents have been perhaps 


best expressed by their organizations 
which have so grown from year to vear 
that they are nearing, if not passing, the 
high level of a million and a half members. 
The National Parents 
Teachers, instituted for child welfare and 


the 


Congress of and 


through 
better to 


to support the schools and, 


association of its members, 
understand their common problems, cre- 
ates a tremendous demand for service of 
Through its preschool 


high character. 


circles, study circles, departments, bu- 
reaus, and its committees on every subject 
that touches child life, it reveals the trend 
ofitsprogram. There is a gradual chang- 
ing emphasis from the early money-raising 
activities to a program of serious study. 
This organization has recently called to its 
service some of the foremost educators to 
assist in formulating its program. Six- 
teen State branches have announced that 
the 


development, 


eourses in technic of organization, 


and conduct of parent- 
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teacher associations will be offered in 
1928-29 in university, college, or normal 
school in their respective States. 

Outlines for study of child problems by 
groups of parents of preschool, grade 
school, or adolescent children appear in 
the Child Welfare Magazine, in monthly 
issues of State bulletins of parent-teacher 
associat s, and in Children, the Maga- 
zine for Parents; outlines for correspond- 
ence courses are issued by the University 
of North Carolina, and a collection of 16 


lessons on ¢ 


d care and training, contain- 


ing discussions, questions, and _ bibliog- 
raphy, is Issue d bv the Institute of Chiid 
Welfare University of Minnesota. Six 


programs for study are issued by the Ohic 
State Department of Education. 


College Women Prepare Guidance Materials 


Guidance materials for study groups 
issued by the American Association of 
University Women are prepared for col- 
lege-trained mothers familiar with the 
technical aspe cts of heredity, environment, 


mental and physical hygiene, and the 


emotional attitudes of children. 
A manual for leaders containing sug- 
gestions for planning, organizing, and 


conducting study groups has been issued 
by the Child Study Association of America. 
This manual answers many of the ques- 
tions that leaders are asked continually, 
such as: What shall we do first in organ- 
izing a group? How shall we plan a pro- 
gram? What is the procedure of a meet- 
ing? Where shall we get our material? 

Practical aids to study groups of par- 
ents have been issued by the Child Study 
Association of America, entitled ‘‘ Child 
Study Discussion Records”’ (development, 
method, techniques), and ‘‘ Parents’ Ques- 
tions’ (What shall I do?), ‘Guidance of 
Childhood and Youth,” and ‘Outlines of 
Child Study.” 


Programs Suggested for Study Groups 


The two reading courses of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, The Young 
Child, and Our Children, and the course 
recently issued by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, The Whole Child, sug- 
gest programs for study groups. The 
monthly parent education letters issued 
by the Bureau of Education are useful for 
the same purpose. The National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene issues leaflets 
on some of the common problems of child- 
hood. 

The formation and development of 
study groups of parents are reported to be 
the basic work of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America which centers in New 
York City. To further its purposes the 
association arranges and conducts local 
and regional institutes, conferences and 
classes for training parents, and organizes 
study groups to provide centers for stu- 


dent practice in leadership. These groups 


are connected with various organizations, 
such as parents’ associations, neighbor- 
hood homes, health and welfare centers, 
and churches. It was reported that dur- 
ing 1927-28 more than 150 loeal child- 
study groups approximating 1,800 mem- 
bers were affiliated with this organization 
Lectures, conferences, and training courses 


for leaders are also among its activities. 
College-Trained Mothers Are Organized 


The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women has for one of its major 
projects the organization of study groups 
of college-trained mothers of preschool 
children. A_ service consisting of out- 
lines, bibliographies, and other aids has 
been furnished, and this association re- 
ports during two years the organization 
of 224 groups for the study of the pre- 
school child and 77 groups for the study 
of elementary education of the schools. 

Another organization, the American 
Home Economics Association, has made 
an excellent contribution to the move- 
ment in child development and parental 
education through its study of child 
development work in day, part-time, and 
evening classes of public schools. The 
results of this study were published with 
the title, Child Care and Parental Edu- 
cation in Home Economics. The United 
States Bureau of Education issued a 
similar document entitled, Typical Child 
Care and Parenthood Education in Home 
Economics Departments. A Survey of 
Public School Courses in Child Care, for 
Girls, was issued by the Merrill-Palmer 
School of Detroit. These publications 
offer excellent authoritative material in 
the fields indicated by their titles. 

The movement for the education of 
parents has been supported by many 
organizations which strive to build better 
citizens by furnishing parents with reliable 
data in mental, physical, and social as- 
pects of human life. Save the Babies is 
the title of a publication of the American 
Medical Association which has guided 
many a puzzled mother. A Child is to 
be Born, and Training the Child to Obey, 
are among the recent publications which 
this association offers to parents. 


Need of Child Study Is Recognized 


The health surveys, conferences, and 
other activities of the American Child 
Health Association have quickened public 
consciousness to a realization of the need 
of scientific study of the physical condi- 
tion of the child. The Baby in the 
House of Health, The Expectant Mother 
in the House of Health, The Runabouts 
in the House of Health, Study Outline of 
the Preschool Child, and much other ma- 
terial helpful to parents as well as teachers 
have been issued by this organization. 

Work in social hygiene by the United 
States Public Health Service has been 
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augmented by the cooperation of the 
American Social Hygiene Association 
which through its departments of public 
information, education, recreation, pro- 
tective, legal, and medical measures fur- 
nishes a service of far-reaching import- 
ance. It has a cooperative program 
which touches all agencies dealing with 
social hygiene 

Less attention was given at first to the 
normal child than to the child who was 
in need of special protection. Until 
recently but few books dealt adequately 
with the problems of parents of normal 
children, and some of these were either 
expressed in such scientific terms as to 
discourage the average parent reader, or 
were oversentimental. To-day, numer- 
ous publications describe scientific studies 
in the field of the development of the 
normal child, and many of them are ex- 
pressed in nonscientific language. 

Among the recent books are: Infancy 
and Human Growth, by Arnold Gesell; 
The Child and Society, by Phyllis 
Blanchard; The Child’s Religion, by 
Pierre Bovet; The Problem Child in the 
Home, by Mary Buell Savles; Psycho- 
logical Care of Infant and Child, by 
John B. Watson; Living With Our 
Children, by Lillian M. Gilbreth; Parent 
Education, edited by Richard Olding 
Beard; The Young Child and His 
Parents, by Josephine C. Foster and 
John E. Anderson; Social Problems of 
the Family, by Ernest R. Groves; The 
Inner World of Childhood, by Frances 
G. Wickes; The Tired Child, by Max 
Seham and Grete Seham; Parents and 
Children, by Ernest R. Groves and 
Gladys Hoagland Groves. 


Virginia Schools Are Making Good 
Progress 


School property in Virginia increased 
nearly $6,000,000 during the year ending 
June 30, 1928, according to recent report 
of the State department of education. 
Enrollment increased approximately 
4,500, from 549,317 to 553,717; and a gain 
of nearly 9,000 was made in average daily 
attendance. Enrollment in aeceredited 
high schools increased 3,722, from 59,323 
to 63,045. In length of school term a gain 
of three days was made, which is consid- 
ered an unusual increase in one year. Dur- 
ing the year a decrease in the number of 
3-teacher high schools was effected with a 
corresponding increase in the number of 
schools having four teachers or more. 
Progress was reported in the organization 
and operation of school libraries, which 
now contain approximately*three-quarters 
of a million books. Total expenditure for 
the year was $25,602,134, a sum slightly 
less than that expended during the pre- 
ceding year 
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Opportunity School Provides for Handicapped 
Children of Many Types 


Philanthropy of Dr. and Mrs. D. W. Smouse Has Supplied Appropriate Instruction Under Favorable Conditions 


for Children of Des Moines Who Suffer from Physical Defects. 
Tank, Which Enables Crippled Children to Have Exercise in Water. 


Wholesome Nourishment is Provided 


HE happiest and significant 


event in the school history of Des 


most 


Moines was experienced March 5, 

when Dr. and Mrs. D. W. 
Los Angeles, presented $250,000 to the 
Independent School District of Des 
Moines, Iowa, for the erection and equip- 
ment of a school for crippled and other- 
wise handicapped children. 
The funds are already 
construction will begin about the middle 
of July. By 
school year, September, 1930, the school 
will be ready for occupancy and for the 
first time the handicapped children in 
Iowa’s capital city 
building especially arranged to meet their 
needs and scientifically equipped to cover 
the requirements necessary for the success- 


Smouse, of 


available and 


the beginning of the next 


will be housed in a 


ful teaching of children of their varied 
types. 
Building in Beautiful Wooded Tract 
The building will be known as the 


David W. Smouse Opportunity School. 
It will be located on a beautiful 
wooded tract owned by the district ad- 
joining the Callanan Junior High School 
grounds. 

Plans call for a 
mately 220 feet by 70 feet with a wing in 
the rear to house a cafeteria on the first 


10-acre 


structure approxl- 
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By J. W. STUDEBAKER 
Superintendent of Schools, Des Moines, Iowa 


] 
hoor 


and 
will 


and a combined gymnasium 
auditorium on the second floor. It 
be finished in face brick with white stone 
trim. The building will be two stories 
high with the roof space to be utilized for 
and rooms. A 


classes sun 


special feature will be the installation of 


open-air 


ramps and an elevator to supplement the 
types of handi- 
capped children find it difficult to use. 


stairways, which some 


Everything for Efficient Service is Provided 


The first floor will include a sight- 
saving room, a sewing room, a cooking 
and kitchen, two 
shops for manual training, three 
classrooms for crippled children, a hydro- 
therapeutic tank, a massage room, and an 
This unit will pro- 
vide for a principal’s office, a waiting 
room, a doctor’s examination room, and 
nurses’ quarters. 

The floor will provide space 
for two classrooms for the hard of hearing, 
one for speech defectives, one sight con- 
servation room, one art room, one com- 
mercial education room, and the combined 
gymnasium and auditorium with lockers 
and showers 

Three 


located on 


room, a lunch room 


work 


administration unit. 


second 


open-air classrooms will be 
the roof with two rooms for 


sun baths where the children will be able 








Important Item of Equipment is Hydrotherapeutic 
Ramps and Elevators Supplement Stairways. 


The the 
roof space will be utilized for play rooms 


to rest or sleep. remainder of 
where the youngsters can play in unfavor- 
able weather. The roof will be served by 
the stairways, ramps, and elevator 

The children who are unable to use the 
stairways at first will be encouraged to 
attempt the more difficult ways of ascent 
One of the the 
school will be to influence the children to 
self 
as possible, for practically every pupil in 
this 


later on. objects of 


become as independent and reliant 
time 
One of 


the aims of the school will be to discover 


school will at some 


special 
present a vocational problem. 
the vocational aptitudes of the children 
enrolled so that they will be able, ulti- 


mately, to earn their own living. 


Children Led to Forget Their Limitations 


With proper supervision and training 
they can be taught to their 
possibilities and forget their limitations. 
They must be taught to challenge the 
difficulties that arise and conquer them 
to the best of their abilities. They must 
be led to understand the problems to be 
met in their competition 
workers in the various fields of endeavor. 

Almost all the crippled or 
otherwise handicapped, suffer from mal- 


consider 


with normal 


children, 





t’s drawing of the David W. Smouse Opportunity School 
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the school work, the general problems of home and school activities troubles, 70; children in need of sight con- i 
physica lition of handicapped young concerning the welfare of their children servation, 25; deaf, 25; hard of hearing 
persons proves remarkably. One of Proper dietary requirements for handi- 30; children suffering from speech defects 
the most portant functions of this capped children will be studied and dis- 30; anemic and nervously unstable, 100 
schoo e to raise the morale of the cussed with the assistance and advice of Only about one-third of the students ; 
handicappe children through various’ the school doctors and nurses needing specialized teaching are now ac- A 
devices rk and play until self-con- Careful explanation and demonstra- commodated in the special classes in Des 
fidence restored and faith in their own’ tion will be offered tc parents of exer- Moines. Sight-saving classes are held ! 
abilities stablished cises that can be given to individual chil- for a few children at Washington Irving hi 
| The therapeutic tank will be one dren in the homes to supplement those Junior High School. Twenty crippled 4 
of the 1 aluable items of equipment given at school A thorough under- children are cared for at West Junior High & 
aL 
- 
7 
q 
iD 
{| 
- 
4 
H 
: 
; 
7 
: 
: 
— 
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i, 
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' 
| Here are a dozen handicapped children of the types to be cared for in the David W. Smouse Opportunity School. From left to right these include 
: A victim of paralysis, wholly unable to walk. He uses a low chair equipped with casters so that it can be pushed from room to room 
' 2. This lad is hard of hearing. He is learning lip-reading while he is young so that his handicap will not be so noticeable later on. He was unable to make progress under 
regular school conditions but is doing well in a special class 
Although this girl’s right leg is in a cast from her hip to her ankle, she is able to continue her education with the aid of a special chair. The seat is partly cut away so 
. that the stiff leg is accommodated with the maximum of comfort. The desk facilities offered by this piece of furniture are unusually complete 
; 4. A victim of spastic paralysis. This child has little control of her muscular movements and would find attendance at regular school impossible 
Infantile paralysis has left its mark on this lad who must spend his days in a wheel chair He is brought to school in the bus and transferred to the chair at the 
door. He would have no chance for education without the special facilities and the transportation 
6. The morale of this little girl with spinal curvature was greatly strengthened by her enrollment in a special class where she meets other children and gets the attention 
she deserve 
} ' 7. This lad suffers from malnutrition. Regular rest periods and well-planned lunches at school have done much for him 
8. Here is a lad with progressive nearsightedness. Unless his sight is conserved he will become blind. This boy is an honor student in his school and is up to grade in 
{ spite of the handicap. The failure of his sight would be a distinct loss to the community. 
' 9. This boy with a serious speech defect has an intelligence quotient of 140. He has a brilliant mind. With special attention he is making marked progress 
l This ingster is a cardiac case. He needs supervision so that he will not exercise unduly, walk up and down stairs, or otherwise strain a weak heart. His physician 
will not permit him to attend regular school 
11. A heavy cast interferes with this little girl’s walking and makes it impossible for her to sit in a standard seat in a regular school. Without special facilities she would 
have to remain at home 
2. The physical condition of the little girl on the cot is such that she is unable to remain in school all day without rest With a change in outlook and with hope ahead 
her general health is steadily improving 
ib 
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School. They are transported in a bus 


presented to the district for this specia 
use by the Junior Social Service League 
Ffity children are enrolled in open-a 
classes for anemic, nervously unstabl 


and those with heart difficulties 
A group of 23 deaf children are taug! 


at Saylor School Itinerant teachers give 
instruction in lip reading to hard-of 
hearing pupils and to those with speec! 
defects. 

An audiometer test was recently mad 
of the Des Moines childret to determine 
the extent of deafness in the schools 


Thirty-two children can be tested at one 


time with this machine Out of the 7,000 


pupils tested, 60 were found to need defi- 
()f 


nite attention. this number 30 were 

















Alice is a victim of infantile paralysis 


found to need specialized school care 
The remaining half can be cared for by 
visiting teachers. the children 
who were found to be deaf had been un- 
fairly branded as stupid they 
were far behind in their With 


special attention many of these deaf chil- 


Some of 


because 


classes. 


dren will be able to keep up with their 
class work. 

Doctor and Mrs. Smouse, donors of this 
remarkable gift, lived in Des Moines for 
many years. When 
a young physician, only 
college, he came to Des Moines to estab- 


Doctor Smouse was 


» few vears out of 


lish a practice. He was married soon 
after. He savs that at the time of the 
nuptials neither he nor his bride had 
enough money to purchase or build a 
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e fortune from which they so 


generously gave for the handicapped 
children was built up by hard work and 
economy over a long period of years 

Ma discouraged young medical stu- 
dents have been able to finish their school- 


ing because of the timely aid of Doctor 
of 


his services, have been given 


vise. Hundreds unable 
for 
expert attention free of charge. 
Doctor 
them direct financial aid not only to carry 


smi 


patients, 
to pay 
In many 
extended to 


instances Smouse 


them through the crisis of illness but to 
tide them over until they were able to 


return to their jobs 
Consummation of a Sympathetic Habit 
TI 


habit 


e consummation of this sympathetic 


f sharing the profits of their labors 
with the needy came with the presentation 
of the quarter of a million dollars to Des 
Moines for the erection of the school for 
handicapped children. 

Crippled children 
capped in other ways who will be students 


and those handi- 
in this school expressed their appreciation 
of the gift as no other group was able to 
do, for they knew from unhappy expe- 
how 
what it 


much such a school is 
for under- 


riences just 
needed and can do 
privileged children. 
Educators everywhere will be interested 
in the precedent established by Doctor 
and Mrs. Smouse in presenting this par- 
ticular type of school to a city system for 
the direet purpose of providing equal edu- 
cational advantages for children unable to 


obtain them through other means. 


Labor Unions Sponsor Adult Edu- 


cation 


Nearly a dozen trades and crafts were 
represented in the second annual “‘labor 
held recently in the senior high 
of Appleton, Wis. About 30 
pupils were enrolled, ranging in age from 
26 to 61 
held each Thursday evening over a period 


college”’ 
school 


vears. Two-hour sessions were 


of four weeks. The college is sponsored 
by the Trades and Labor Council of Apple- 
of 
enrolled for the course and contributions 
The 


prises four separate units, and includes 


ton and is supported by fees those 


from local unions. course com- 
parliamentary procedure, uses of a mod- 
ern library, speech problems, and every- 
day English. Among those enrolled for 
the course were a member of the city 
board of of the 


library and health boards, a State senator, 


education, a member 


and a recent candidate for the office of 
district attorney. Organization of the 
short-term “labor college”’ is part of a 


nation-wide movement, and it is stated 
that plans contemplate the holding of 
about a hundred similar schools in the 


United States. 
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New List of Accredited Secondary 
Schools 

The new list of accredited se lar 
schools of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland will be published 
January 1, 1930. Schools whic} AVE 
not been accredited and desire to be con- 
sidered for inclusion in this list must 
apply to the commission on secondary 
schools before September 15, 1929 Ap- 
plication blanks have been sent to all 
schools in the territory whose names do 
not appear on the present list The 


territory includes New York, New Jersey, 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, Marvland, the 


District of Columbia, and the Panama 
Canal Zone. Schools having the following 


types of grade organization are considered: 


Grades 7 to 12, 9 to 12, and 10 to 12 


The standards for secondary schools 
adopted by the association furnish the 
principal basis for consideration of schools, 
but all available facts are taken into 
consideration. 

State Committees Do Preliminary Work 
As a means of establishing local con- 


tacts and facilitating the work of accredit- 
ing the 
system of State committees to act in an 
Each State committee 


commission has established a 
advisory capacity. 
of a_ public 
principal, a private 


consists secondary school 


secondary school 
head master, a representative of the State 
department of 
secondary schools, a registrar or director 


education in charge of 
of admissions in a higher institution, a 
professor of secondary education in a 
higher institution, the resident 
or members of the commission, and the 
of the These 


State committees meet early in October 


member 


chairman commission. 
of each year to examine the information 
submitted by schools in their respective 
States applying for inclusion on the list, 
and recommendations to the commission 
are The 
November and takes final action 
application of each school. The 
of the newly accredited schools are read 


meets in 
the 


names 


made. commission 


on 


at the annual meeting of the association 
at the end of November and included in 
the list published on the Ist of January of 
the following year. 

Inquiries concerning accrediting should 
be addressed to E. D. Grizzell, chairman, 
commission on secondary schools, Bennett 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 


Seventy-five thousand employed boys 
14, 15, and 16 years of age attending con- 
tinuation the State of New 
York earn more than six times as much 
in a year as it the State if 
they were in attendance upon full-time 


sche vols in 
cost 


would 


school. 
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Naturalization Proceedings in Appro- 
priate Surroundings 


Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce Instrumental in Providing Environment That Will 
Impress Prospective Citizens With Importance of Their New Obligations. Patriotic 
Societies of City Cooperate by Contributing to the Cost 
3y EDWIN E. BACH 


Assistant to the Secretary, Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 


N PHI process of naturalization 
iges of the United States District 

Court are now authorized by law to 
appoint persons to examine prospective 
citizens is to their knowledge of the 
Constitut and their qualifications for 
America tizenship. Two witnesses are 
examined as to the character of the 
prospective citizen The recommenda- 
tion of the examiner 1s accepted by the 
court as to whether the applicant for 
citizens should be granted his citizen- 
ship papers Che only remaining duty of 
the judge is to call to his court the 
applicant who has passed the examination 
and administer the oath of allegiance to 
the United States Government and accept 
his renunciation of allegiance to the 
sovereign of the government of which he 
was formerly a_ citizen During the 
examinat by the examiner the pros- 


pective citizen and his two witnesses are 
the only persons in the room 

This procedure supersedes the former 
plan by which the judge called before him 
the prospective citizen and his character 
witnesses and interrogated them in a 
brief way and then granted citizenship to 
the applicant if the replies to his questions 
were satisfactory Those interested in 
the naturalization of foreign-born persons 
were elated at this new’ plan and were 
anxious to see it put in operation. It 
was discovered that in Philadelphia this 
important function was performed in a 
very small room, crowded with filing 
cases and resonant with the clicking of 
typew riters. 

The Americanization committee of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce was 
of the opinion that high ideals of American 
government could not be established 
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effective thie ninds otf spective 
citizens in sue environment; and they 
proceeded at once to change the condition 

The custodian of the Federal building 


was urged to furnish new quarters and to 
ask for bids for remodeling and equipping 
the new citizens’ court This was done 
and the Americanization committee of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
agreed to do the work for $1, though the 
actual cost was nearly $4,000 Leading 
patriotic societies of Philadelphia which 
have as their main purpose the protec- 
tion of the rights of the American citizen, 
as well as the support and advancement 
of democracy in this great Republic, as- 
sumed their proportionate financial share 
of this burden 


New Court Dedicated with Ceremony 


The new citizens’ court was dedicated 
on February 14, 1929. Hon. James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor of the United 
States, was present to receive it on be- 
half of the Government from Philip H 
Gadsden, president of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, representing the 
Americanization committee and the con- 
tributing patriotic societies. This occa- 
sion marked the consummation of the 
project through the fine cooperation of the 
patriotic societies of Philadelphia and the 


chamber of commerce 
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The New Citizens Court of Philadelphia was provided by the efforts of the Chamber of Commerc 
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Use of Standard Tests in 72 Published 
School Surveys 


Arithmetic and Reading the Subjects in Which Tests Are Most Often Used. General 


Intelligence, Spelling, and Penmanship 


Tested in Half the Surveys 


By WALTER 


A ssociate 


N EXAMINATION f some 200 
published reports of school sur- 
veys available in the library of 

Stanford University showed that 72 


these made more or less extensive uss 
standard intelligence or achievement tests 


Some of the reports were of building sur 
veys or dealt with other special phases 
in which tests were not required Che 


of the 72 tests varied 


dates of publication 
from 1914 to 1928, 
of them being published during or since 
1925. State, and 
are all included, with cit 
dominating. 


more than @ quarter 


county, citv survevs 


surveys pre- 


Reports Analyzed by Graduate Students 


Each member of a recent class i1 
cational 
assigned one of these reports for study 
and analysis of the test program reported 
therein. investiga- 
tion is of sufficient interest and importance 
to warrant 
frequency with which various school sub- 


edau- 


tests and measurements was 


One phase of this 


summarization, namely, the 


jects were tested and the particular tests 
most often used. 

The frequency with which the different 
subjects were tested is given in the table 
below. Some duplication is found, espe- 
cially in the first two entries, as indicated 
by the fact that 88 surveys are listed as 
reporting the 
This shows single surveys used two or 
more different arithmetic tests. 
ample, some used a computational test 
and test. A 
duplication is found in reading where oral 
and silent reading tests were both used 
in the same survey 


use of arithmetic tests. 


For ex- 
similar 


also a reasoning 


wr different reading 


Survey 
Subject tested in which 


repor ted 


Arithmetic 88 
Reading 6; 
General intelligence 4 
Spelling 0 
Handwriting { 

English composition 0) 
English grammar and literature 24 
Latin.... 8 
Algebra ? 
History 

General achievement vatte 

Geography 

French _. ‘ 
Physics ; 
Geometry - 

Spanish ._... 

Chemistry-. 

General science 

Mechanical ability 


Professor of Education, Leland Stanford University 


Are Next in Frequency. No Other Subject 
ROSBY EELS 
tests liffere t grades Most of the 
duplications occur in these two subjects 
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In arithmetic the different ¢ rtis 

tests are most frequently reported, being 
ised in a total of 26 sur s Ne 
come the Woody scales ) he St 
reasoning test 12 Wood MecCa 
mixed fundamentals (10), Cleveland sur- 
vey 6 Monroe 5 ind Buckingham 
scale t Ten others are mentioned 
ymnce each. The sever iges ice the 
Buckingham scale highest, but it has 
been occasionally used surveys O1 
the other hand they uwce the best 
Courtis test twelfth and the Stone est 
nineteenth in a list of 22 Expert judg- 
ment and actual use seem to show a 
iegative correlation in this ise The 


As might be greatest 


according to 


expected, the 


LSIS this method of 


emp! 


judgment has been placed upon the two 


fundamental subjects, reading and arith- 


meti ‘followed by general ability or 

telligence tests. Spelling, handwriting, 
ind English composition come next in fre- 
quent artially of course because scales 
for these subjects were devised so early in 
test story, and partially because of the 
ease of administration., Scoring is more 


lificu:t in the handwriting and English 


composition tests, and somewhat sub- 


ecti\ but in spite of these limitations 
they have been used in about half of the 
surveys studied.- Latin and algebra 
lead among the distinctively high-school 
subjects, while the sciences and modern 
languages were seldom measured. His- 
tory and geography seem scarcely to 
have received the emphasis that they 


desery e 
Comparison with Composite Expert Judgment 


It is of interest to notice the tests most 
the different 
and to compare them with the composite 


frequently used in fields, 
opinion of a group of expert judges as to 
In his recent book 
on Interpretation of Educational Meas- 
Dr. T. L. Kelley reported the 
and composite judgments of 

“of training and ex- 
with 


their respective merits. 


urements,’ 
individual 
seven men broad 

intelligence or 
both”’ 


asked to rank a large number of standard 


perience either 


achievement tests or who were 


tests in the different fields ‘‘for general 


excellence for individual measurement.”’ 


While 
for 


not the same criterion as 


, 
this is 


general group measurement in a 


school survey, it will be instructive to 
see to what extent actual survey use does 
agree with this composite judgment ex- 
pressed from the standpoint of. individual 
The seven men included as judges 


Frank N. Free- 


use 


were Raymond Franzen, 


man, William A. MeCall, Arthur 8. 
Otis, Marion R. Trabue, Martin J. Van 
Wagenen, and Truman L. Kelley. The 
classification of tests ranked by these 
judges does not always agree exactly 
with that given in the table above, but 
usually satisfactory comparisions are 
possible 


nowever 
the 


very close agreement wit! 


11eSs 


place the Woody ses 


mixed 


judges 


second and ndamentals 


third, ractice 


Thorndike-McCall Scales Frequently Used 


In reading the most frequent se 1s 
accorded the Thorndike-McCal cales 
which were used in 19 surveys and als 
given first rank by the judges Monroe’s 
silent reading test comes next (11 ranked 


fifth by the judges; then 


examinations (10), ranked third vy the 


judges; Trabue-Kelle mplet sts 
7); and 17 other reading tests used i 
smailer number of cases 

Seventeen different ntelligence tests 


were reported as used in 54 surveys 
highest number was 12 using the national 
intelligence 
first place among elementary 
by the judges. Next is found the 
gerty intelligence examination (7 

ranked 

those of 


tests which were also given 


school tests 
Hag- 
which 
second by the 


is also judges. 


Among high-school rank, the 
Terman group test is easily first, with nine 
reporting it. This 


with the judgment of the judges who rank 


schools also agrees 


it first in the secondary school field 

In the group of spelling tests those based 
1915 take 
first place, reported as used in 28 surveys. 


upon the early Ayres scale of 


The Buckingham extension of this scale 


comes second with 11. These two scales 


are ranked sixth and fifth, respectively, 
by the judges. They give first place to 
the more recent Morrison-McCall scale 


which is reported as actually used in only 
five of the surveys. Three other spelling 


tests were used. 
Usage Agrees with Experts’ Opinions 


In handwriting the agreement of judges 
and of usage is much closer- 
and third places all agreeing in both cases 


first, second, 


The Ayres’ handwriting scale (Gettysburg 
edition) stand first (18), 
by the Thorndike scale 


followed 
the 


closely 
16), 
Freeman diagnostic chart is a poor third 


while 
with three surveys in which it was used 

In English the 
County supplement to the Hillegas scale 
used in 17 the 
Hillegas scale in 6. 


composition Nassau 


and original 


Third 


was 


cases, 


place is oceu- 
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pied | Hudelson English composition 
al ] I t cases Che judges give 
first | the Hudelson seale and sec 
ond to ft Nassau County supplement 
In English grammar, form, and usage 
there le variabilitv between a dozen 


differer | Tests the Charters’ diagnostic 
language test standing first, but used in 
only f urve an 


In Latin the Henmon test was used in 


more than half of the surveys reported 
10 of 18 Six others were used in one 
or tw ises each Henmon was first 
choice of the judges 
In algebra the Hotz algebra scales had 
almost a clear field, being used in 15 of 
the 17 cases found where an effort was 
made to measure algebraic ability This 
also agrees with the ranking of the judges 
who placed it first 
The Van Wagenen history scales take 
first place in the history field, being used 
in 7 rve with 4 others reported once 
each ‘The judges placed these seales first 
Of 4 r 5 general achievement tests 


available the only one at all extensively 
used Ww the Stanford achievement test, 
used in 10 surveys. The judges also 
placed it first among the batteries of 
achievement tests for elementary schools. 

In geography the field is divided among 
5 tests the 6 surveys where this subject 
was tested, the Buckingham-Stevenson 
test being used twice 

In physics, chemistry, and general 
science 5 different tests were used in 5 
different surveys. French and Spanish 
tests were also scattered. 

Substantial Agreement with Numerical Evidence 

On the whole, in spite of notable excep- 
tions in some of the earlier tests, the 
composite judgment of the 7 judges is in 
rather close agreement with the numerical 
evidence of relative frequency of use in 
these 72 representative school survey 


A study was also made of the propor- 
tion of th 
reporting the results of the testing pro- 


published surveys devoted to 


grams. J average space used for this 
purpose was 17.8 per cent, varying from 
2 to 51 per cent. In almost half of them 
the percentage varied from 15 to 25 per 
cent No marked difference in relation 
to tims us noticed from this standpoint. 
The groups of reports were divided into 
four app mately equal groups in order 
of public For the earliest period, 
prior t 918, an average of 13 per cent 
of the reports dealt with tests; for 1918 
1920, 21 per cent; for 1921-1924, 19 per 
cent; and for 1925-1928, 17 per cent. 

As f 500 franes is offered to 
teacher! remain for at least two 
years in certain posts in the Department 


of Haut Vienne, France 
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International Congress for Commercial 
Education at Amsterdam 


By JOHN O. MALOTT 


Specialist in Commercial Education, Bureau of Education 


SN LEVENTH International Congress 
for Commercial Education will be 
held at Amsterdam, Holland, 

during the first week of September, 1929 
under the patronage of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, the Ministry of Labor 
Commerce, and Industry, and the Minis- 
try of Education, Arts, and Sciences of 
the Netherlands Government. This Con 
gress will be the first of the kind since 
1913 Its purpose is to exchange ideas 
concerning outstanding problems in edu 
cation for business and in the training of 
commercial teachers Although the prob- 
lems differ in the several countries, the 
free exchange of experience should be most 
beneficial 

The Netherlands Government has re- 
quested the other governments to submit 
suggestions for the congress program. 
The leaders in education for business in the 
various countries have prepared lists of 
topics that they consider most significant. 

Meetings have been held in Washing- 
ton, Chicago, and Detroit to discuss 
suggestions to be submitted by our Gov- 
ernment. Representatives of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Commerce, National Commercial Teach- 
ers Federation, Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association, and of other organi- 
zations and of business establishments 
attended these conferences. 

The program for the Congress is built 
around three keynotes, namely, the philos- 
ophy of commercial education; coopera- 
tion of commerce and industry with 
commercial education; and development 
of international trade and its effect on 
commercial education. Some of the lead- 
ing topics to be discussed are: Bases of 
commercial education; relation of com- 
mercial education to general education; 
developments in education for business 
during the past 15 years; secondary com- 
mercial education; extension courses; 
evening courses; training business execu- 
tives; student placement and follow-up; 
training by business firms; commerical 
teacher training; and international ex- 
change of students undergoing business 

Sen, Sa A ameee 
training. Some of these topics have been 
assigned to two or three delegates from as 
many countries. 

The committee in charge of the congress 
has invited all persons interested in com- 
mercial education in the widest sense of 
the term to take part in this congress 
They are counting upon the presence, not 
only of many men directly connected with 


commercial training. but also of men in 
the commercial world itself 

The president of the congress announced 
recently: ‘‘ The invitation of the Nether- 
lands Government has been accepted by 
the Governments of China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Greece, Mexico, Paraguay, Swit 
zerland, and Yugoslavia, al] of which will 
send official representatives to the con 
gress; we are rely ing ona favorable answer 
frora Beilgum, Hungary, Italy, Norway, 
the United States of America, and Spain.”’ 

For the entertainment of the delegates, 
there will be an official reception, dinners, 
and excursions. The official reception 
will be held on Sunday, September | 
The congress will be formally opened on 
September 2 and will last for four days. 
On September 5, following the plenary 
session, an excursion on the Zuider Zee 
will be conducted, unless the number and 
importance of questions to be discussed 
at the final session make this trip impos- 
sible. Places of interest in Amsterdam, 
Marken, and Volendam will be visited. 

The Netherlands Government has 
granted a subsidy for the congress and will 
participate in its conduct. The chambers 
of commerce at Amsterdam and other 
cities, business men’s organizations, busi- 
ness firms, and educational associations 
are defraying some of the expenses. A 
registration fee will be charged. 

The first of the international congresses 
for commercial education was held in 
Bordeaux in 1886. During the 43 years 
since that date only nine such meetings 
have been held, the most recent one in 
Budapest in 1913. For a few years after 
the World War it was believed impracti- 
cable to try to organize other congresses. 
However, in 1926 a small group of leaders 
gathered in Zurich and laid the plans for 
resuming the conferences this year. Or- 
dinarily the conferences have been held 
in the capitals of the European countries; 
none has been held in the United States. 

The International Association for Com- 
mercial Education will be in close coopera- 
tion with the congress. The objective 
of this association is the improvement of 


commercial education in all countries, and 
it aids in organizing international con- 
gresses; establishing closer relations be- 
tween all of the agencies interested; 
conducting a central office of information; 
and publisiing bulletins regarding prob- 
lems and developments in commercial 
education in the several countries. 
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MAY 


No Danger of Too Many Educated 
Men 
DUCATION as an ecor 


is a perennial subject of discussion, 
even in the vear of our Lord 1929, and it 
the United States of America. The 
of the American people, however, are fully 
the They have 
learned by direct ol 


omic resource 


minds 


subje ct 


made up on 


servation what may 


be expected of formal schooling, and they 
f it 


d eve r more 


are demanding more ai 
} 


statistics or by 


They are not moved by 
the arguments of individuals, for their ow 
experience convinces them. A mountai 
can not be overturned by a crowbar 


Persons of highly trained intelligence o1 


of extraordinary native ability are not 
circumscribed by the limitations about 
those of lesser caliber. They may accept 
employment from others or they may 


create piaces for themselves as circum- 
stances Others 
with recorded facts that show what advar 


demand. are concerned 
tages may be expected from education of 
higher grade. 

The census of 1920 reported 41,614,248 


persons engaged in gainful occupations 
The number in specified occupations indi- 
cates that at 7,075,293 of those 


“positions”? are worthy of being filled by 


least 
persons with college training, and college 
training would be clearly 
to the persons in The 
reported in professional service was 
2,143,889, but some of the classes included 
in this category were omitted in making 
our estimate of 7,075,293 
comparable with the 
number should have been about 8,250,000 
in 1926. 
experience are probably fewer than 4,000,- 
000, and undoubtedly fewer then 1.200.000 
of them are graduates. Wé< 
data on these But 
reason for alarm lest the 
trained workers become too great 
Furthermore, the demand for trained 


advantageous 


them number 


With growth 
population this 


Persons who have had college 


lack reliable 


points there is no 


f 


number of 


workers is not static. It is growing by 
leaps and bounds. Increased supply 
creates increased demand. When edu 


cated people are available employers are 
not content with 
Doctors of philosophy are 


lower qualifications 


required in 
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which bachelors were formerly 


DIACcCesS 
for work 
but 


sufficient; high schools, which give 


accepted; college men are sought 


high-school graduation was 


I whic 
lately 


equal to that of colleges of 50 


ago, are needed in preparation for 


performed by persons with a 


modicum of education; common laborers 


without education are disappearing 


(ood positions are not to be had without 


good training; and parents are providing 
for their children the best education they 


can give In that is the whole cause for 


the sudden increase in college and high- 


school enrollments 
to be sure, in 


can be cited, 


less after study 


Instances 


which men earn than 


before. A Kansas school superintendent 
at $2,500 a year was ambitious to be a 
college professor. When past 50 he used 


for 


iniversity 


graduate courses in an 
After he 


became an 


nis 


savings 
eastern obtained his 
loctor’s degree he instructor 
ening 


$600 a vear, 


of an ev class of a city college at 


and when he died he was 
school 
$1,200 a 


Government 


employed in a correspondence 


teaching college subjects at 
vear, \ 


positio! 


man of 40 in a 
was persuaded by his mother to 
After two years 


theological seminary he became pas- 


study for the ministry 
ll a 


tor of a country church, and during the 


rest of his life his income was less than 
half his former Government salary. 
Such things are due to individual delu- 
sions, coupled with lack of individual 


adaptation, and they do not constitute an 
argument against higher education. 
South countries 
for the 
medicine caused 
1925 Bolivia 


registration of 


In certain American 


the predilection of young men 


practice of law or has 


serious consequences. In 
the 


schools, and in 


summarily stopped 


students in law the same 


year all the universities in Ecuador were 


closed bv 


governmental decree in order 
to stop the excessive output of lawyers 
The 
to have arisen in some quarters to predict 
a similar state of affairs for this country. 
It is not likely 
professions or in any other. 
The law, 


dentistry is 


and physicians. inclination seems 


to oceur, either in those 


practice of medicine, and 


restricted to graduates of 
professional schools. We know the num- 
bers of degrees granted by those schools, 
and it is easy to compare them with the 
the 
the 
sions of architecture, journalism, and the 
regulated, and 
the number of degrees is not so good an 


number of practitioners of several 


professions. Entrance into profes- 


ministry is not carefully 
index to the number who iitend to enter 
For 


ever, college training is almost universally 


those professions. engineers, how- 
considered essential, and the number of 
degrees is a proper index to the number 
that The following 


The country is not 


entering profession. 


table is significant. 


flood 


sional men in excess of 


in danger of being 


Comparison of number of pr 
vith degrees granted 


sions ¢ 





Architects 18,185 21, 2l- 206 $ 
Editors and reporters 4,107) 39, 89 i338 8 
Clergymen. 127, 270 148, 482) 1, 357 ’ 
Dentists 56, 152 65,511) 2, 668 H 
Lawyers, judges, ind (122, 12,939 38 f 
istices 
Physicians and surgeons. 144, % 69,140, 4,122 2.4 
rechnical engineers 136, 121 158, 808) 7, 380 j 
Civil engineers and sur- 
veyors 64, 660 437) 1, 86¢ 2 
Electrical engineers asl abe re 1,590) 2, 24¢ 7.1 
Mining engineers ; 6,695 7,811 108 5.2 
1920 were taken from the Unitec 


Che figures for 
for 4 were made Dy 


States Census. The estimates 2 

1dding one-sixth to the figures of 1920, t orrespond 
with the increase in populatior The degrees are 
reported in Biennial Survey of Education, 1926, page 


816, 818, 819 


Tuition Fees Charged in State 
Universities 


Tuition is rarely free in State-supported 


colleges and universities, but rates are low 
to students who are residents of the State 
in which the institution is located. Non- 
residents must pay larger amounts In 
most of the institutior ome income is 


derived from students by adding certain 


‘‘annual fees,’ or ‘‘annual fixed charges 


In half of the State colleges and universi- 


ties tuition for arts and science plus fees is 
under $66 for State students, and under 
$134 for nonresidents The average for 
all State institutions is $81 for residents, 


and $140 for nonresidents Expense for 
board and room is the largest single item 


for students in State higher institutions. 


The general average is $276 for the college 
year. 
Six Universities Study Infantile 


Paralysis 


In a concerted attack on infantile paraly- 
sis a 3-years’ study of the disease will be 
Co- 


University, 


made by the University of Chicago, 
lumbia University, Harvard 
and New York University, the University 
of Brussels, and Lister Institute, London, 
working independently. The investiga- 
a contribution of 


Milbank of New 


Each institution will have absolute 


tion is made possible by 
$250,000 by Jeremiah 
York. 
freedom in pursuing its researches, and 
at the expiration of three years the result 
will be studied and 
international 
chairman is Dr. William H. Park, director 
of the department of health laboratories 


of New York City. 


coordinated Dy an 
the 


committee of which 
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Parents and the High-School Student 


By MRS. B. F. LANGWORTHY 


Chairman Committee on Juvenile Protection, 


HIS 


subtitle. 


eading might easily carry the 
Cause and Cure of War 
the Adult and the Adoles- 
title, the 


Be tween 


cent. With such a however, 


subject should be treated by a specialist 
who would talk for an uplifting hour 
about the mental attitudes, the complexes, 
and the subconsciousnesses of the adoles- 
cent and then say, as they must, ‘“ But 
we know very little about this period 
after a for research work has only 
begun.’ Which leaves the simple parent 


but still 
is own experience and the 


somewhat enlightened relying 
largely on |} 
traditions of his fathers. 


While we are waiting for these brilliant 


and conscientious college professors to 
do more research, we may, perhaps, be 
forgiven for saying that we, too, know 


practically nothing about it, except that 


it is the age of transition from childhood 
and womanhood, and that 


we utterly fail to under- 


to manhood 
during this age 
stand because our memories are so short. 


We forget that these were the years 
when we could not understand ourselves; 
the fears, the ecstasies, the resentments, 
the loves, the aggressiveness that one day 
was vitally sincere and the next merely 


We forget 
fierce loyalties were often for 


a cloak for terrible shyness. 


how our 


inferior or causes, that we were 


frequently sure that we could not possibly 


persons 


be the child of such queer parents, and 
that we almost always knew better than 
y adult what we wanted to do or be or 
Down through the ages, the 
has stumbled through these 
then has 


an 
become 

adolescent 
and for- 


mental experiences-— 


gotten them 
Most Parents Have Similar Experiences 


Except the few unusually strong 
and serene individuals, the mental pro- 
cesses of the parent have been about the 
is uneducated, or not in touch 
modern methods of education. If 
college graduate he may have 


for 


same; he 
with 
he is a 
ceased thinking except about his business. 
Often 
with flesh 


heavy with business cares—and 
his first flush of parental joy 
and the inferiority complex 


comes from 


has passed, 
grinning head; it 
constant contact with students 
educational outlook has far outstripped 
his own. He weak in discipline 
and understanding, ultramodern 
that he believes discipline outworn. 

In addition to these mental disparities 
parent and the high-school 


rears its 


whose 


may be 


or 80 


between the 
Publication sponsored by the National Congress of 
Teachers, represented by Mrs. 8. M. N. 
Laura Underhill] Kohn. 


Parents and 
Marrs and Mr 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


student is the physical situation of the 


high school. Usually it is much farther 
from home than the grade school, and the 
area from which it draws is much larger. 
This means that the new friends made are 
the children of strangers to their parents, 
and new social customs are learned, some 
of them better and some worse than those 
of the early home life. A certain suspi- 
cion of these new attachments grows in 
the parent’s mind, with a resulting resent- 
of the lack of confidence the 
part of his children. 

The first necessity then is to refuse any 
new mental aspect that knit 
together instead of driving apart; this 
knitting must be social as well as intellec- 
tual. The real 
desire to learn something about the adoles- 
cent period. The third is to get acquaint- 
ed with the influences that are making 
themselves felt in the life of the student 
in his new environment, his teachers, his 


ment on 


does not 


second is to develop a 


contemporary friends, and their parents. 
Some common meeting ground must be 
found for these contacts, for in spite of 
his belonging to a golf club, a lodge, a 
church, and a_ professional or business 
club, he meets only a few in each place 


and only in eliques 
Parent-Teacher Association is Common Ground 


The publie school, therefore, where ‘‘all 
the children of all the people”’ are brought 
together, is the place where he may meet, 
for study and for social intercourse, all 
or most of the people who influence his 
child. And this group is called a parent- 
teacher association, not because the parents 
are teachers, but because the parents and 
teachers form the consolidated group of 
persons interested in the growth and 
education of the student. Here is found 
no partisanship, no sectarian antagonisms, 
and no social caste, only a desire to become 
friends because the children are friends. 
Here the parent finds that his incompre- 
hensible child is only one of many incom- 
prehensible children, and he is comforted 
because he is no longer alone in his 
perplexities. 

As a consequence of this new interest 
he reads his morning paper more carefully, 
that he may converse about current events 
intelligently at dinner. He learns the new 
athletic rules with his son and goes to the 
games with his daughter. He brushes up 
on his history and looks up the names of 
the Walter Scott novels that he used to 
read, in the hope that son likes Ivanhoe, 
too; and he takes down the old copy of 
Hamlet to freshen his memory on a few 
fine quotations, or he practices privately 


171 


on his long-disused flute because daughter 
is in the high-school orchestra. He even 
his tongue and not speak 
contemptuously about modern dancing, 
find that this, like the night 
air, is ‘‘the only kind there is.”’ 

Perhaps, after all, the best result of our 
of the high-school 
the abolition of con- 


learns to hold 


because he 


parent-teacher study 
age will be just that 

tempt for the new ways of young people. 
And this may 
their part for the ways of the anxious and 
antiquated adult, for, never doubt it, they 
see little more, if any, to admire in our 


result in more respect on 


ways than we do in theirs. 

If they knew that this newly developed 
desire to come into the school and learn 
is not a wish to dominate the school nor to 
spy upon them, but that it is a significant 
part of the new movement for adult edu- 
cation which is springing up everywhere, 
great to the high-school 
parent-teacher association would be over- 


one obstacle 


come and 
established between the parent and the 


a saving sympathy would be 


high-school student. 


Rural Salvadoreans Oppose Genera! 
Education 


It is stated in Diario Latino of January 
25 that the farmers 
Ahuachapan in the western part of Salva- 
to contribute financial 


near the town of 


dor have refused 
assistance toward the support of schools 
in the community despite the fact that 
the Minister of Gobernacién has recently 
directed the governors of the various Proy- 
inces to get in touch with the farmers and 
collect funds for educational purposes. 
There would appear to be a widespread 
idea in some of the more remote districts 
of Salvador that general education should 
be discouraged rather than encouraged as 
the small farmers and even some large 
landholders feel that their interests can 
best be surved by ignorant peons.—R. M. 
de Lambert, United States Minister, San 
Salvador, El Salvador. 


ny 


+ 


Courts for juvenile offenders are main- 
tained in all parts of London. No child 
is brought before a court without first 
informing the London County Council; 
and the special attendance officer, the care 
committee, its officials, and the school are 
consulted. In case of commitment to an 
institution, the London County Council 
decides the destination of the child. 


ny 
> 


Aviation in industry, a course in com- 
mercial aviation from the point of view of 
the business man, was added this fall to 
the curriculum of Boston University Col- 
Administration in its 


lege of Business 


evening division. 
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Education is Reclaiming the Hetero- 
geneous Masses of Mexico 


Bookish Education of Children Alone I's of No Avail. 
and Rehabilitated. Jt Is a Matter of Sociology Rather Than of Pedagogy. 


The Whole People Must Be Awakened 
Officers and 


Teachers are Animated With the Zeal of Veritable Crusaders 
By MOISES SAENZ 


Assistant Secretary of Education for the Republic of Mexico 


people of 


OUR million of the 
Mexico are Indians; 4,000,000 more 
Indian 


are nearly 


8,000,000 human beings who, 


peasants 


because of the 


economic incapacity in which they ha 
lived for centuries, and because of their 
Jack of spiritual touch with Mexico at 


large, have constituted a negative element 
in Mexican life The leaders of 

tionary Mexico are trying to strengther 
rehabilitate, and incorporate this group 
into the Mexican Nation 
at the disposal of the New Mexico which 


revolu 


Ev ery agency 


can contribute to bridge the gap of cer 
turies is brought to play in the effort to 
solve the problem in a few short years 
In the end it is largely a matter of edu 
cation. 

A sympathetic visitor from the Unite 
States, when recently about 
Mexico’s educational 


hearing 


program and the 


effort to educate the masses, exclaimed 
“After all, isn’t that a hopeless task? 
What can mere education hold in store 


for these people?” My reply was: 


More than Formal Knowledge is Required 


‘Mere education, if by that is meant 
the conventional three R’s, the 
sort of thing, holds little hope 
for these people in their present condition. 
We must change our whole concept of 
education, and that is exactly what we 
are trying to do in Mexico. The problem 
is of awakening, energizing, rehabilitating 
8,000,000 human beings, and education 
must mean infinitely more than the ac- 
quisition of formal knowledge. Even 
such fundamental 
writing become useless barren skills in a 
situation devoid of things to read and 
even of the necessity for reading. Funce- 
tional education is for us in Mexico not a 
refinement but a need of the first order.” 


bookish 


indeed 


arts as reading and 


Portions of an address at a luncheon in honor of the 
speaker, at the City Club, Washington, OD. C., April 8 
1929. The luncheon was sponsored by the committee 
on cultural relations with Latin America. About 275 
Persons were present, representing the Government 
departments and the educational institutions and 
agencies of Washington Among the speakers, in 
addition to Doctor Saenz, were Manuel C. Tellez, 
ambassador from Mexico; Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior; Leo 8. Rowe, Director General 
of the Pan American Union; William John Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Education; Hubert C 
Herring,’executive director of the committee on cultural 
relations with Latin America. Waiton C. John, of the 
United States Bureau of Education, presided 


Ray 


Integrating 8,000,000 
way 


people, hetero- 


geneous in every race, language, 


culture, economic status—and incorporat- 
ing them into the Mexican family means, 
even when considered from the school 
master’s point of view, much more than 
school education for the children. An 


negative community quickly 
the the 
What the teacher may do in the school- 


inert or a 
indermines work of school. 
and neighbor undo in the 
long out of the Precious 
knowledge, good habits, acquired during 
the three or four years of the school period 
By the time 
the child becomes an adolescent, taking 
up the rounds of duties in the community, 
tradition asserts itself; school is forgotten; 
life takes on the routine and the rhythm 
of the Education, then, must 
the beginning, think of the adults 


room, 


parent 


schor yl. 


hours 


are soon things of the past. 


past. 
from 
as well as of the children. 

Adult education with us is an elemental 
And as as the 
master faces the adults, he is forced to 
face life itself, no matter how much his 
pedagogical art may have fitted him to 
dealing with 
The business of awakening, 
energizing, and rehabilitating the adult 
masses of Mexico implies dealing with 
the fundamental confronting 
these people. Pedagogics and psychology 
have to give way to sociology and eco- 
nomics. School life takes on the ample 
meaning of life itself; the teacher is a 
social worker; the school a community 
center. 


necessity. soon school- 


dodge its issues when 


children. 


problems 


Rural Schools Instruments of Social Renaissance 


All this is part of the meaning of the 
education in Mexico. The instru- 
ment to bring this about, considering 
the question again from a mere scholastic 
point of view, has been the rural school 
or, perhaps more precisely, the net work 
of rural schools the Federal Government 
has been establishing in the past five years. 

Country schools, 1-teacher schools, have 
indeed existed in Mexico for a long time. 
They were the conventional, mutilated 
institutions known in most countries. The 
new rural schoolin Mexico, however, while 
still for the most part a 1-teacher school, 
animated with the spirit of the new age, 
enlightened by the new social philosophy 
abroad in the land, fired with the apostolic 


new 


zeal of a new crusade, has become the wor- 
thy instrument of Mexico’s social renais- 
Nearly 4,000 of these schools are 
They are served by a 


sance 
now in operation. 
little more than 5,000 teachers and are at- 
tended by 250,000 children and 150,000 
adults. Careful estimates have been made 
to ascertain the which these 
little schools are attaining’ the high goal 
set for them; a conservative estimate 
would tell us that more than two-thirds 
of them are fulfilling their aim to a 
creditable extent. 


People Demand Land and Books 


measure in 


merely one 
Mexico 


The rural school is 
indication of the 
The voice of the reformer is heard every 
this land At this 
means nothing more than propaganda 

frankly 
indispensable first step in 
but it takes on, each day 


new 
new spirit in 


where in times, 


accepting propaganda as an 
the awakening 
of the people 
more markedly, the form of constructive 
accomplishment. ‘‘ Land and books”’ 
a slogun of the revolution 15 years ago. 
More than 14,000,000 acres of land have 
been given to the people and more than 
5,000 new schools have been opened in 
Mexico, and the aspirations of the 
people are being amply realized. Better 
yet, the reformer has not become a con- 
ventionalist; his is yet the zeal, the 
apostolic ardor, the doctrinaire spirit of 
the true missionary. Whether it be an 
engineer surveying the land and giving 
it to the people, opening irrigation ditches 
or building roads, an artist depicting 
with sound the story of the 
people, a school teacher, or an agricultural 
expert, the same missionary spirit per- 
There is a true spiritual content 
revolution. At times 


was 


or brush 


vades. 
to the Mexican 
one feels the sense of a veritable crusade, 
the theme of which seems to be a re- 
statement of the national ideal and the 
building of action and feeling toward a 
new conception of life in Mexico, where 
the common man may have a chance and 
living may acquire a sweetness heretofore 
unknown. 

When I have mentioned the Mexican 
revolution, I am referring to the 
military revolt which took place on the 
3d of March of the present year. This 
is a mere ripple, a very unfortunate one 
to be sure; but the veritable revolution 
is that sweeping movement of reform 
which started in 1910 and has assumed 
at different times 
military, political, legislative, and social. 
It is still going on. 


not 


various aspects— 


s 
In Detroit 75 per cent of all elementary 
children in city schools are in platoon 
In Pittsburgh 67 per cent, in 
Colorado Springs 57 per cent, and in 
Portland, Oreg., 48 per cent of the total 
elementary enrollment is in such schools. 


schools. 














Reorganization of Secondary Education Under 


State Supervision 


Pennsylvania Adapting Its Secondary School Program in Accord With Junior-Senior Plan. 


Separate Junior and 


Senior High Schools Organized if Enrollment is Large Enough. Combination Generally Advantageous if Enrollment 
is Below 600. Decided Economies in Combined Schools of 1,500 Pupils. 


_ EORGANIZATION” is the key 


rd in the development of 


modern school 


the 


nior high-school basis has become 


secondary 
Administrative reorganization on 
junior-se 
so widespread that there is hardly any 
section of the United States which has not 
been affected by it. Reorganized schools 
State of the Union. The 


the 16-year junior-senior 


appear in every 


¢ 


developme nt ol 


high-scho init is an integral part of this 
movement 
Along with other States, Pennsylvania 


is adapting its secondary-school program 
in accordance with the junior-senior high- 
school pla Three rather definite steps 
are to be noted in this development: 
First, the first 
population above 30,000) are reorganizing 
the the 6-3-3 basis, 
although the second largest city in the 
Commonwealth is developing large junior- 
addition to 
These junior-senior 
for junior-senior 
for the local area 
and senior high school facilities for con- 


and second class cities 


for most part, on 


senior high-school units, in 
junior high schools. 
schools 


high provide 


high-school facilities 


tributing junior high schools. 
Small Cities Favor Six-Year Schools 


Second, the third-class cities (popula- 
tion 5,000 to 30,000) have, for the most 
part, the junior-senior 
high-school unit although in a number of 
cases these districts have developed sepa- 
rate junior and senior high schools. 

Third, the fourth-class districts, where 
reorganization has been affected (popula- 
tion below 5,000), have developed 6-year 
junior-senior high schools or 3 or 4 year 
junior high schools. 

In general, reorganization has followed 
in the order outlined above, the larger 
districts taking the lead. In many cases 
the movement has been 
accelerated because of the necessity of 
providing additional facilities to meet the 
demands of an ever-increasing secondary- 
school population on the one hand, and 
the natural growth in elementary-school 
enrollment on the other. Instead of in- 


favored 6-year 


reorganization 


Publication sponsored by the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Education, J. B. Edmonson, 
chairman; C. A. Jessen, secretary. 


Junior-Senior High School 
By WILLIAM H. BRISTOW 
creasing elementary-school facilities, the 


eighth 
part of the secondary school and junior or 


seventh and grades are made a 


junior-senior high-school buildings con- 
structed 

The general program of reorganization 
which the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion is sponsoring, may be summarized 


briefly as follows: 


State Department Sponsors Definite Program 


1. Organization of separate junior and 


high schools where practicable 


and where the enrollment is large enough 
to provide economically for separate units. 


senior 


2. Organization of junior-senior high- 
school units where the combined junior- 
senior high-school enrollment is not large 
enough to justify separate units and where 
local conditions make such organization 
desirable. Where the combined junior 
and high-school enrollment is 
below 600, the combined school is much 
more advantageous. Present trends also 
indicate decided economies in schools as 
large as 1,200 to 1,500. 

3. In the smaller communities the 
development of 3 and 4 year junior high 
schools, so located that pupils may com- 
plete the work of the secondary school, is 
encouraged. 

This discussion will be confined to the 
6-year junior-senior high sehool. 

The possible field to be covered by the 
junior-senior type of organization is 
indicated by the following: 


senior 


Size of public secondary schools 


. a United 
Pennsylvania States 
Enrollment group 
Number Percent Per cent 
0-50 288 24. 55 34. 09 
51-100 228 19. 43 26. 49 
101-200 219 18. 67 7.7 
201-300 113 9. 64 12. 08 
301-400 _ - a) 5. 03 3. 43 
401-500 _ - 71 6. 05 2.34 
501-1,000_. 114 9.72 5. 45 
1,001-2,000 64 ae ficocens 
2,001-2,500 12 1.02 4.23 
2,501... 5 .43 
Total. 1,173 100. 00 100. 00 


These data indicate that 90.32 per cent 
of the schools of the United States and 


Typical Program and Methods of a 


Assistant Director of Secondary Education for Pennsyloania 


83.37 per cent of all the schools of Penn- 
sylvania have fewer than 500 pupils each 
This group of schools is, principally, the 
field of the junior-senior high school and 
the small junior high school. If oppor- 
tunity in a reorganized school is to come 
to the boys and girls located in the com- 
munities served by these schools, it must 
either through the small junior 
high school or the junior-senior high school. 


come 


The table further indicates the problem in 
a State like Pennsylvania. There are 531 
4-year high schools (grades 9-12) with an 
enrollment than 500. While 
many of these schools may later be re- 
organized as junior high schools, a large 
per cent of them will develop into junior- 
senior high schools. 


Relative Size of Junior-Senior Schools 


Of the 1,173 secondary schools in 
Pennsylvania in 1927-28, 144 were organ- 
ized as junior-senior high schools. Ninety- 
eight of these were classified by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and 46 
were in preliminary stages of develop- 
ment. The relative size of these schools 
is shown by the following table: 


of fewer 


Enrollment in junior-senior high schools, 1927-28 


Number 


of schools Per cent 


Enrollment 


51-75_. 3 2. 08 
76-100... 5 3.47 
101-200. . 33 22. 92 
201-300. 26 18. 05 
301-400. 22 15, 28 
401-500__. 19 13. 20 
501-1,000 19 13. 20 
1,001-2,000 15 10. 41 
2,001-2,500 2 1. 39 

Total _. 44 100. 00 


The enrollment in 6-year high schools 
in Pennsylvania ranges from 50 to 2,500. 
The size of the teaching staff in these 
schools ranges from 4 teachers to 100 
teachers. 

The relative enrollment in various types 
of school organization is shown by the 
following: 

Total 

ment 342,938 
Enrollment in 8-4 organizations. 167,445 
Enrollment in reorganized 


eonocdls.......- 


secondary-school enroll- 
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Per cent of enrollment reor- 

ganized schools 51.18 
Enrollment in 6-year high 

schools 65,175 
Per cent of enrollment in 6-year 

high schools : 18.9 


Separate Building Desirable for High School 


Like other types of educational organi- 
zations, the 6-year high school has been 
developed under widely divergent condi- 
tions. In the 
same building often houses 


communities the 
both the ele- 


smallest 


mentary school and the secondary school 
unit. 
cause of 
work of grades 7 to 12 in 
buildings. 
made to separate the elementary school 
from the Where all 
must be the 
should be arranged to facilitate the admin- 


In other cases it is necessary, be- 


local conditions, to house the 


two or more 
Wherever possible, an effort is 
secondary school. 
housed together, building 
istration of the elementary and secondary 
school divisions. 

Except in the largest schools, teachers 
conduct classes in both junior and senior 
high-school units. 
of special subjects such as physical educa- 
tion, practical and fine arts, ete 

In general, the 
arranged so as to separate the junior and 
senior high-school pupils, although 
too, there is certain overlapping. In 
larger schools there is a 
developing a separate activity program 
for each group. 
school paper, general 
other similar activities involving the whole 
both junior and 
function together. In th: 
one assembly program suffices for both 
junior and senior high school, but in the 
larger schools separate assembly programs 


This is especially true 


activity program is 
here, 
the 
trend toward 
For such activities as the 
organization, and 


school, senior groups 


smaller schools 


are arranged with an occasional assembly 
for both groups. 


Better Teachers in Senior Schools 


Teacher-preparation standards are now 
higher for senior high-school teachers than 
for those in the junior high school. This 
has necessarily led to insisting on the 
college certificate for 
teaching in the junior-senior high school 
When reorganization is first effected, how- 


teachers entering 


- ever, many successful elementary-school 
teachers must be the 
organization. 
to care for these teachers, many of whom 
make the finest type of junior high-school 
teacher. 
sylvania State Council of Education will 


absorbed in new 


Adjustments are necessary 


A recent regulation of the Penn- 


make college graduation, an essential for 
entrance into the secondary school field 
after 1931. 

1. Building—The building should be 


so developed as to give some degree of 
unity to the 
units. If an elementary school is included 
in the building it should be segregated in 


junior-senior high-school 
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one portio! As in all other buildings, a 
junior-senior high-school building should 
give primary consideration to the func- 
tions to be served by the building. The 
building should include facilities for regu- 


work, 


economics, 


lar class science and geography, 


home shop and agriculture, 


music, art, physical education, assembly, 


library, rest room, office, showers, and 
lockers In the smaller schools, one 
room may be made to serve more than a 
single function. Nevertheless, all units 


should be definitely planned for the work 


to be done in them. Buildings designed 


for junior-senior high-school use should 
include these special units so that they 


are easily accessible to both units. 


Equipment Used by Two Units 


2. Equipment.—One of the economies 
in the organization of a junior-senior 
high school is in the fact that much of 


the equipment—i. e., laboratory, library, 
auditorium, shop, home economics, etc. 

can be used in common by the two units. 
The program of 


unit 


3. Program of studies. 


studies of the junior high-school 
should articulate elementary and second- 
ary education, providing increasing dif- 
ferentiation with increasing years. Penn- 
sylvania’s plan provides for a constant 
program in the seventh year, 10 per cent 
the eighth year, with 13 per 
the ninth For 
special groups the electives are increased. 
The program increases in the 
senior unit. A suggested 
program of 


elective in 
cent elective in year. 
elective 
high-school 
junior-senior high-school 


studies follows: 
Suggested program of studies for junior-senior high school 
Number of 60-minute 


periods weekly in 
various years 


subject 

7;8/}9/ 10; 11) 12 
English 5 514 5 5 
Mathematics 514/4/75)75 ) 
Social studies 4 4/4 ) ) 
Geography 3.33 
Science. 3; 4/76/76 6 
Hygiene l l l l l l 
Physical education 21'|2;2 2 2 2 
Shop(req uired 2\1|2;2 
Shop (elective 3 | 4 . ¥ *) 
Home economics (required 2/2/32 
Home economics (elective 514 . , 
Art (required Lj1/1 
Art (elective . (*) 
Music (required l 1 ] 
Music (elective M1 )(9 |) ¢ 
Guidance 1; 1 l 
Activities 3 $ 3 $ $ ] 
Junior business training >| 4 
Language 3 4 
Stenography . 4% *5 *9 
Bookkeeping 25 5 45 
Typewriting ‘ 25 25 25 
Office practice .| 46 
Commercial law—One-half 45 
Salesmanship—One-half . 5 
Vocational agriculture 215 215 15 
Industrial 2715 215 15 
Hiome economics 715 715 15 


Includes literature, grammar, composition, spelling, 
penmanship 
? Elective courses 
One semester courses. 


‘Time allotment to be adjusted according to local 
needs 
‘Introductory language, Latin, French, German, 


Spanis! 


$. Activities —An activity program in- 


cluding home room, clubs, and assembly, 
pupil participation in school govern- 
ment, and cooperation with worth-while 


extra-school activities is provided 


throughout the 6-year course. In organ- 
izing the curriculums for the junior and 
senior high school, care must be exercised 
to insure that the exploratory function of 
the junior high school is recognized and 
that 


leads naturally 


the experience gained in this unit 
the 


1 


into curriculums in 


the senior high-school unit. Continuity 
is a basie principle which should be in- 
the 


secondary school unit. 


corporated in organization of any 
In the interest of both junior and senior 
groups, should be 
for The 


program is indispensable in 


high-school pupils 


segregated certain activities 
home-room 
the junior high school. While important 
in the senior high school, it takes on a 
different 


together or separate, as local conditions 


aspect. Assemblies may be 


require. 
Longer Periods Are Recommended 


5. Methods. 
“directed learning’’ 
junior-senior high school 
tion of the time schedule with the longer 
for both 


junior and senior high schools, is recom- 


placed on 
the 
The organiza- 


Emphasis is 
activities in 


period, eliminating study halls 


mended. Developing methods 
of study and work 
sized with both groups. 

} 


6. Teacher assignment.—In the 


proper 
should be empha- 
interest 


of integration, teachers may well have 
contacts in both junior and senior divi- 
one of the outstanding 
the 
school organization 
tacts with both 
some of the problems of articulation 


The 
tion of all secondary school teachers shouid 


sions. This is 


advantages of junior-senior high- 


teachers have con- 


units, thus eliminating 


7. Teacher preparation. prepara- 
be based on training equivalent to the 


4-year college course. Teachers should 
be thoroughly grounded in their subject 
fields and the professional studies neces- 


for 


teaching. 


sary successful secondary school 


Broader Vision of Secondary Education 


In de- 


veloping a 6-year high school, teachers 


8. Professional activity program. 


must be brought to an understanding 
of a broader vision of secondary educa- 
tion. This calls for a carefully worked 
out professional program which involves 
such problems as adolescent psychology, 
methods, guidance, activities, curricu- 
lums, course of study, etc 

9. Guidance and personnel work.—Ad- 
ministrative direction of guidance activi- 
ties by the principal or an associate or 
associates, specifically delegated for this 
the 


the principal will assume responsibility 


work, is essential. In small schools 
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for this ork In large schools it will be 
delegated to assistants and committees. 
Complete personnel records are needed 


for this vor? 


10. Coaching and restoration groups.— 
Provision should be made in the school 
organizatior for adapting courses. of 
study to slow and rapid moving groups, 


for remedying and _ preventing non- 
promotion This work can be carried out 
through restoration clubs or opportunity 


classes 


Advantages of Junior-Senior Type 


Among the advantages of the junior- 
senior type of school organization for the 
smaller communities, the following are 
outstanding 

1. Financial.—Sinece the same rooms 
and equipment may be used by both 
junior and senior high schools there is 
little duplication of equipment in the 
junior and senior units where the 6-year 
school is used. In small schools, full use 
of special rooms and equipment is secured 
by bringing both units under one organiza- 
tion and all pupils from grades 7 to 12 are 
given an opportunity to use laboratory, 
library, and physical education facilities. 

2. Teachers.—Special supervisors can 
be made available to both units when they 
are combined. In the smaller communi- 
ties, a better balance with regard to 
instructors is secured, due to the fact 
that pupils in grades 7 and 8 have the 
services of well-trained secondary school 
teachers 

3. Articulation.—Matters of the classi- 
fication of pupils, supervision, personnel 
work, etc., can be more readily worked 
out when under one principal and one 
faculty, thus the 6-year junior-senior 
organization provides splendid opportuni- 
ties for articulation. 

Pupils are often found who are capable 
of going ahead from the junior high school 
to the senior high school in certain subjects 
but are weak in others. The 6-year 
organization readily admits of adjust- 
ments of this nature. 

The 6-year high school is an adminis- 
trative measure, developed to incorporate 
modern secondary school practice in a 
specific type of school situation. That it 
can do this is amply evidenced by. the 
many examples of suecessful schools of 
this type throughout the United States. 
Its field is large, and progressive reorgani- 
zation on this basis will provide better 
secondary school opportunity to thousands 
of boys and girls who need the advantages 
of the junior high school opportunity 
which can only be procured for them 
through the 6-year junior-senior organiza- 
tion. On the other hand, pupils in the 4- 
year high school gain appreciably by the 
greater differentiation possible because of 
the larger unit and by the extension of the 
secondary school program. 


Public Health Agencies Active in 
Porto Rico 


A building to serve as a preventorium 
for tubercular children is under construc- 
tion in Guaynabo, P. R., by the Society 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis in 
Children. The organization, founded in 
1924, is a public-health association sup- 
ported entirely by private contributions. 
The preventorium will cost $15,000, and 
is located in one of the highest and most 
healthful regions near San Juan. The 
Antituberculosis League has _ recently 
turned over to the health department of 
Porto Rico a new building constructed 
at a cost of $20,000, to be used as a 
center for tuberculosis and child-welfare 
clinies. 

A determined educational campaign to 
stamp out preventable diseases has been 
waged in the island since 1923, when, 
for the first time, the department of 
health organized a complete system of 
social service work, ineluding public 
health dispensaries with a properly quali- 
fied staff of paid physicians, visiting 
nurses, and clinics for tuberculosis, child 
welfare, maternity, and venereal dis- 
eases. Through moving pictures, health 
posters, and pamphlets, the organization 
of “little mothers’ leagues,’’ and classes 
in nutrition among school children, the 
message of physical health and well- 
being was carried into homes in many 
parts of the island. Teachers’ institutes 
were organized, and thousands of teach- 
ers attended conferences and demonstra- 
tions on health problems in their dis- 
tricts. 

Increased cooperation on the part of 
the medical profession, as the result of 
activities of the bureau of social medicine, 
is shown by the fact that in two succes- 
sive years the number of cases of tuber- 
culosis reported has exceeded the num- 
ber of deaths reported. Child-welfare 
work is emphasized, and dispensaries 
have been opened in a number of places; 
visiting nurses and social workers have 
been employed, and municipal health 
units have been organized in many 
jocalities throughout the island. 


xy 


French and German Ministries Fos- 
ter Student Exchange 


Under a plan of interscholastic exchange 
in effect between France and Germany, 
262 exchanges of French and German 
boys and girls were made last year, accord- 
ing to information recently received by 
the foreign service section of the United 
States Bureau of Education. Students 
on both sides reported a cordial welcome 
and a pleasant and profitable season of 
study in schools of the other country. 
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Arrangements for the exchange were made 
through cooperation of public authorities 
in the two countries M. Herriot, min- 
ister of public instruction and fine arts 
of France, has recently sent a circular to 
rectors of the educational districts of the 
country asking them to announce the 
exchanges in all schools. Free passports 
are accorded by the ministries of foreign 
affairs in Germany and in France to 
students who take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for study in the neighbor country. 


School for Japanese in Japanese 
Surroundings 


A public school in a typical Japanese 
environment is provided for children of 
Japanese fishermen and workers in the 
canneries on Terminal Island, Los Angeles, 
Calif. It carries all the grades from 
kindergarten to the eighth. The entire 
enrollment is Japanese. Bungalows of 
different shapes and sizes comprise the 
school buildings, and they are grouped 
around a little Japanese garden with a 
fish pool, waterfall, fountain, and a real 
Japanese red bridge and gate, provided 
by the fathers of the children. A class 
for the study of English meets every after- 
noon and mothers may come and bring 
their babies. Many of the children are 
underweight, as well as undersized, and 
special emphasis has been placed on 
health and diet. 


New Facilities for Meharry Medical 
College 


A gift of $1,750,000 is offered Meharry 
Medical College, Nashville, Tenn., by the 
General Education Board and the Rosen- 
wald Fund, contingent upon the raising by 
the college of an additional $250,000, 
This college is for negro students. The 
fund will provide a new site and buildings 
of modern fireproof construction for the 
departments of medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, and nurse training, and a new 
hospital. The school draws students 
from all parts of the United States and 
from 16 foreign countries. It is estimated 
that the number of negro medical grad- 
uates in the United States is about 
11,100. More than a third of this num- 
ber, 4,248, are graduates of Meharry 
Medical College. 

A) 

Work of students in craft and design 
has proved so popular and profitable 
that enrollment in high-school art courses 
in public schools of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has increased 107 per cent in the past 
four years. 





en 
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Library Service to Schools of Five 


Pennsylvania Counties 
Branches and Stations For Full Rural Service Have Not Yet Been Established in Any 


County in the State, but the Beginning Made Promises Better Things. 


Susquehanna 


County Book Truck Supplies Rural Families 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


66 OO-RAY! Here comes the 
Cardinal!”’ 
This joyous shout by a 


country school boy in Dauphin County, 
Pa., hails the approach, 
official of high rank nor a familiar Ameri- 
can song bird, but of an 
painted bright 
hundred children’s books, 
doors the inscription ‘‘Harrisburg Public 
Library” and familiarly the 
“‘Cardinal.”’ The county commissioners 
of Dauphin County, in which Harrisburg 
is located, appropriated in 1928 
$5,000 a year to the Harrisburg Public 
Library for library service to the portion 
of the county not included in the city. 

The population of Dauphin County, 
exclusive of the city of Harrisburg, is 
approximately 77,000. This 
includes 6,500 children enrolled in 
rural schools of the county. An 
appropriation of $5,000 for library 
for a population of 77,000 is approximately 
6 cents for each This is little 
when compared with $1 per capita of the 
population served, which is the minimum 
standard set by the American Library 
Association for the annual revenue nec- 
essary for a library to maintain a modern 
system. 
housed in the same building as the Harris- 
burg Public Library, and the big book 
supply of the city’s library is available to 
the residents of the county living outside 
the city, the actual received 
exceeds that which 6 cents per capita 
would purchase. The following summary 
of the services rendered to the 6,500 
children enrolled in the rural schools of 
the county shows that these children are 
the chief recipients of the service that the 
small appropriation of $5,000 for county 
work provides. 


not of a church 


automobile 


red, carrying several 


bearing on its 


’ 


known as 


about 


number 
the 
annual 
service 


person. 


Since the county department is 


service 


Visits of Librarian Are Happy Occasions 


By means of the Cardinal, Miss Georgia 
Bowman, the librarian in charge of the 
county department of the Harrisburg 
Public Library, visits each rural school 
in Dauphin County four to 
times a year. These visits, particularly 
those to each of the 112 
schools in the county receiving books from 
the Harrisburg Public Library, are not 
only happy occasions but busy ones for 
all concerned—childre: 


from six 


one-teacher 


teacher, and 


The children, with the help of 
such 
the 


librarian 
the 


books as 


librarian, select 

read from 
The 

new 


and 
wish to 
the Cardinal. teacher 
learns the librarian of books 
that have been received by the library. 


teacher 
they 
shelv es of 

from 


The librarian anxiously collects from the 
teacher such books as have been read, for 
she has been hard pressed by requests for 
some of these books from teachers in other 
At the beginning of the school 
term the librarian talks to the children of 
each school visited concerning the care and 


s( hools 


use of books, and on her return visits she 
counsels with the teacher as to how well her 
advice has been heeded by the children. 

There are 131 rural schools in Dauphin 
County, and all but eight receive service 
from the Harrisburg Public Library. 
Magazines pictures circulated 
among the schools as well as books. The 
county librarian reports that the teachers 
show great appreciation of the service 
rendered to them by the county library 
and that they encourage the children to 
read the books that are brought to them. 
The appropriation for work is 
increasing. It was $2,500 in 1925, 
$3,150 in 1926, $3,500 in 1927, and ap- 
proximately $5,000 in 1928. This 
crease in appropriations is evidence of the 


and are 


county 


in- 


appreciation by the residents of the county 
of the library service received. 


Susquehanna is another county in 


Pennsylvania that since 1924 has demon- 


strated what can be done with a small 


amount of money for county library work. 
Library service in this county is made 
possible through the cooperation of the 
public library at Montrose, the county seat 
of Susquehanna County, which was estab- 
lished some years ago by the Susquehanna 
County Historical and Free Library Asso- 
ciation. This library is now a county 
institution serving not only the residents 
of Montrose, but also those of Susque- 
hanna County living outside Montrose. 
At the present time the budget for the 
The 
population of the county is approximately 
29,000. This $2,000 is 
plemented by small donations, for 
1928 report of the library tells how the 
librarian, Mrs. Anna L. Smith, 
after addressing a Grange meeting in the 


county department is $2,000. rural 


evidently sup- 
the 


county 


county, came away with a check of $100 
for the library. 


Books Distributed in Sets of 50 


At the beginning of each school 
the library 
books containing 50 volumes each for 
schools desiring them. At the middle of 
the year these boxes are exchanged for 


year 


makes available boxes of 


boxes containing other books. Seventy- 
six of the 127 rural schools of the county 
took advantage of the opportunity to se- 
cure books the 
library during the school year of 1927-28. 
All but 9 of the 76 schools were 1-teacher 


school 


50-volume sets of from 


schools. In most instances each 
is responsible for the transportation of the 
boxes of books from library to school 
and return to library. For 
cated at remote distances from the library 
the county book truck provides for trans- 
portation of the boxes of books. 

The Susquehanna County Library has 
worn out one book truck during the five 
years of its existence and lately purchased 
a new wonder that the 
truck was worn out, for he chief duty of 
the county librarian is to keep the truck 
going in the rural sections of the county. 


schools lo- 


one. It is no 














Schoo) children select books from the shelves of ““‘The Cardinal” 
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She travels from one end of the county 


to the other, up and down the beautiful 


I Ss i} g house to house calls, dis- 
tributing books to the people who wish 
then ecting books that have been 
read, and stopping when there is time at 
the scl s that are not receiving boxes of 
books and urging teachers to patronize 
the library Copies of the National 
Geographic Magazine, Boys’ Life, Bird 


Lore, and other good magazines that have 
been donated to the library by subscribers 
after they have read them are distributed 


to the scl ools. 











extensio1 of brary service of three 
public libraries in Indiana County to the 
residents of Indiana County Data are 
not available in the Bureau of Education 
concerning the details of county library 
activities in Clinton and Indiana Counties 

Lancaster County appropriates $1,500 
a year to the general library maintenance 
fund of the A. Herr Smith Memorial 
Library in the city of Lancaster, the 
county seat of Lancaster County, for the 
extension of library service to the resi- 
dents of the county. This appropriation 
is small when it is considered that the 











This is the second book truck that Susquehanna County has required 


F The county librarian says that during 
the summer months most of the children 
living in the rural sections of the county 
get books from the book truck. She 
says: ‘‘ Being country born, and educated 
in a country school and a great lover of 
the country, I have always felt a burning 
indignation that the boys and girls of the 
rural districts have not the educational 
advantages that the city children enjoy.” 
4 report from the county librarian 
shows that the circulation of books 
among rural schools is increasing and that 
the idea of a book truck making house- 
to-house calls in the rural sections of the 
county is growing in favor. During the 
5-year period embraced in the school 
vears 1923-24 to 1927-28 the number of 
volumes circulated among the _ rural 
schools increased from 2,595 to 5,600. 
In the year 1927 the number of books 
placed in the hands of patrons of the 
county by the book truck was 8,628 or 
approximately 58 per cent of the entire 
circulation of the library. This was an 
increase of 3,700 volumes over any 
previous year of the truck’s activity. 
Three other counties in Pennsylvania— 
Clinton, Indiana, and Lancaster—have 
made beginnings in county library devel- 
opment. The county commissioners of 
Clinton County appropriate $1,000 a 
year for an extension to a rural population 
of about 25,000 of the library service of 
the A. H. Ross Library in Lock Haven, 
which is in Clinton County. Arrange- 
ments have lately been made for an 


population of Lancaster County outside 
of the county seat is more than 120,000. 
The rural schools of the county are re- 
ceiving some benefits from this appropria- 
tion, according to the limited information 
available. Eighteen library stations are 
located in schoolhouses. Railroads, trolley 
cars, and parcel post are used as a 
means of circulating books among rural 
schools, as the county does not furnish 
its own means of transporting books from 
the library to schools and return. The 
librarian attempts to stimulate the interest 
of patrons in the library by distributing 
book lists to schools and patrons, giving 


177 
iddresses to rural organizations, and dis 
playing library posters at county fairs 
and other gatherings of rural people 

Five county libraries are not many for 
the great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
with its 66 counties and 8,298 one-teacher 
schools hey are a beginning, however 
Considering the small appropriations at 
their disposal it seems evident from the 
data at hand that in at least three of the 
five counties—Dauphin, Lancaster, and 
Susquehanna—county libraries are render- 
ing as effective service for the children in 
the rural schools as their limited finances 
will allow 

That the State department of public 
instruction is interested in the develop- 
ment of county libraries is evidenced from 
the latest report of extension work in the 
State Library and Museum, which is a 
division of the department of education. 
This report states that in 1924 a field 
worker was put in charge of the State’s 
traveling libraries for the express purpose 
of demonstrating whether through visits 
in the field an interest in county libraries 
might be developed. Unfortunately, be- 


cause of a reduction of funds available to 
. 


carry on the work, the field worker re- 
signed in 1926 and the position can not be 
filled until future appropriations are made. 

The report further points out that the 
Pennsylvania Library Association re- 
cently published a handbook of Pennsyl- 
vania public libraries which shows that of 
all of the New England and North Atlantic 
States Pennsylvania has the largest per 
cent of population without public library 
service—41 per cent, or 3,500,000 people, 
Of this number 2,320,268 are rural. In 
its concluding paragraph the report states 
that if Pennsylvania is to have adequate 
library service all friends of and believers 
in free public libraries should rally to 
their support and work for their develop- 
ment; and as a means to that end the 
county library must be given first con- 
sideration. 

















The county library truck stops at the farmhouses of Susquehanna County 


. 
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Educational Activities in [wo Small 
Connecticut [owns 


Avon and Burlington Schools Have Been Led Away From the Old Ideas of Teaching. 
Interests and Needs of the Pupils are Studied and Every Opportunity is Afforded 
for Individual Expression 
By LEWIS S. MILLS 


Supervising Agent, Connecticut State Board of Education 


N DAYS GONE BY we 


tomed to pride ourselves on empha- 


were accus- 


sizing the three R's They 
Wethought that 


were the 
foundation of all culture 
if they were taught industriously and thor- 
oughly in their wake would fall all othe 
elements of educatio1 


and knowledge 


Now we are not teaching children the 
three R’s; we are aiding in developing 
boys and girls through actual experiences 
felt needs, interests, expression, and activ 

ity. This 
through the whole range of human experi- 


things takes us 


scheme of 


ences and the three R’s are 


used inciden- 
tally as tools; but we find that these same 
three R’s are better mastered and better 
used than they 
and apart from the interests and needs of 


when were taught alone 


pupils. 
The following summary of a year’s 
activity on the part of children, teachers, 


and superintendent in two small towns in 
Connecticut typify the present day em- 
phasis of education as carried on in our 
public schools. In these towns there were 
several rural one-room schools and several 
four or five room village schools; and many 
of the teachers, 
standard normal 
previous teaching experience 


although graduates of 


schools, were without 


Material Details Must be Complete 


Pupil needs, intere sis growth, activilies, 


responsibilities — An has been 
made to make each schoolrooin 
tive place wherein the child and teacher 
may be happily engaged 
out, it is that the 
details be made as convenient and com- 
fortable as possible. We must have oiled 
floors, decorated 
clean efficient 
heating, good blackboards, pictures on the 
walls, bulletin boards, maps, and charts 
The unit 
His interests and his needs 
tiously studied, and every 
has been given for his individual activity 
and expression. of the methods for 
carrying out these individual schemes of 
activity and expression have been group 
projects, as the making of special appa- 
ratus or collecting facts for school or home 
use, some of. which are as follows: Book 
racks, figure 4 traps, pictures, useful data 
for feeding calves and chickens, formulas 
for sprays against various 


attempt 


an attrac 


To carry this 


essential material 


rooms good shades, 


windows, ventilation and 


of each school is the pupil. 
are conscien- 


opportunity 


Some 


insects, clothes 


to wear at home, notebooks for home use 


in connection with domestic science, 
extermination of household pests, such as 
flies, 


and associations 


mice, ants, and their various relations 
Children and teachers wander through 


libraries, manufacturing and _ business 
establishments, fields, pastures, and wood- 
search of useful information or for 
The following 


are a few of the subjects selected: How 


lands it 
projects in nature study. 


agriculture is carried on by local farmers, 
use of lumber, methods of manufacturing 
as carried on by local concerns, the prod- 
ucts produced (with samples, if possible 
the market 
obtained, local uses of water power, weeds, 


for this product, the prices 


and other problems. 

The social desires of children have been 
recognized through numerous social events 
between rooms in buildings of more than 
the 
The activities on these 


one room, and, in rural schools, 


between schools. 


been 


occasions have carried on, usually, 
during school hours, but many times they 
have been evening affairs to which parents 
On the third day of the 


third month we celebrated ‘‘doll day” in 


were invited. 


the schools, a Japanese custom, as was 
done in the schools of the State of New 
York at the suggestion of Commissioner 


Graves. At other times the social activi- 
ties have taken the form of an entertain- 
ment with dialogues, folk dancing, panto- 
mimes, action songs, sewing circles, games, 
afternoon teas, birthday parties, surprise 
other kinds of 
suitable for children. 


parties, and social events 


Pupils Participate in Public Affairs 


attendance 
publie and 


have been 
and other 


Other activities 
at town meetings 
semipublic affairs, as well as club meet- 
ings, in order to get an insight into public 
affairs and methods of conducting busi- 
Pupils of all 
grades have participated in these and as 


ness assemblies and clubs. 


many other school activities as possible. 
The aim has been to bring about a condi- 
tion where the teacher (1) knows the 
child; (2) motivates the child; (3) leads, 
guides, and directs the child; (4) truth- 
fully rather than the 
child; (5) governs the child, to the end 
that he may become self-directing. 
In all grades 


making of 


teaches amuses 


the 


a school magazine has been a 


schools and in all 


project for each month of the school vear 


For this purpose each schoolroom has 
had an editorial staff and a corps of re- 
porters, each assigned to some _ special 


department of the magazine, as for exam- 


neighborhood, 


ple: Current events in the 


current events in the school, art, music, 


radio, ete., according to the interests of 
the school. Inevery number of the maga- 
zine each pupil has been represented by 
During the 
month this magazine has gone overnight 


the 


’ 
following 


one or more items. 
family having children in 
The last the 
have been blank with the request that the 


to each 


school. pages of magazine 


parents and others write comments, 


criticisms, suggestions, or additional news 
items. These have rendered to the schools 
valuable help through criticism and sug- 
magazines have also 


gestion. These 


brought each month to every home con- 
with 
work of every child in the room, and have 


nected the school a sample of the 


presented a sectional view of the work of 


the school to the parents and friends, 
with the result that there has been more 
interest in the school work on the part 
of the parents. 

‘Parent afternoons” have been held 


frequently at the schools to afford parents 
an opportunity to listen to regular lessons 
short entertainment and 


and a program 


occasionally such events have been held 


in the evening. 


Current Magazines Used in Schools 
Wider use than hitherto has been made 
of current-event magazines such as The 
Pathfinder, Digest, World 
Events, and similar papers in the schools 
that I 


know of the 
contemporary world about them. 


Literary 


in order pupils may 
Close touch has been kept on local affairs 
such as election of local officers, prices of 
commodities, social events, and new elec- 
tric-light lines. Large use has been made 
of the radio in most of the schools of these 
two towns. A radio has been actually 
instaHed in only one schoo!, but the pupils 
of most of the one-room schools have gone 
to homes near by where the parents or 
friends of the school offered the use of the 
radio on occasions when State programs 
of musie were broadcast. 
have been 


Special projects of study 


carried or by entire schools including: 
Transoceanic airplane flight, evolution of 
China, effect the life of the 
community, effect of radio on business, 


of radio on 


how local people are using their leisure 
time, evolution of transportation, changes 
that 
the past 150 years, and similar projects 


have come about in schools during 
Constant endeavor has been put forth to 
motivate thinking and cultivate reasoning 
power in every boy and girl, to the end 


that there may be no educational wall- 
flowers in our schools. 

We trv to guide the pupils in their 
health habits through reading and dis- 
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cussing | etins from the Government 
and from the State departments of health; 
from posters and pictures in the school- 
room, and health inspection; and by fre- 
quent discussion of the results of carefully 
guarded health and of neglected health 


Object Lesson in Dental Hygiene 


The dentist of Whigville School in the 


town of Burlington, with great difficulty 
extracted a molar tooth from the mouth 
of a 13-year old pupil. This molar was 
so decayed that the child had suffered 
with toothache almost daily for weeks 
In the same school another pupil of prac- 
tically the same age had a tooth with a 
very slight cavity which the dentist filled. 
Before v king on either tooth, however, 


he asked each pupil in the school (there 


are more han 20 of them) to observe 


both teeth, and he pointed out that by 
filling the small cavity, that tooth might 
be preserved for perhaps 20 or 30 years, 
whereas I neglected it would soon be in 
the same condition as the one he was 


about to extract 

The supervisor frequently discusses 
with classes topics of general interest, 
such as: Details of attendance laws; 


how to int rabbits; several ways of 
killing potato bugs; how to cut out and 
fit clothes; whence comes the dew; what 
New England produces and why; how 


a Ford car is made; how to measure the 
height of trees; the Seven Wonders of 
the World. Many subjects are suggested 
by the pupils, as for example: How to 
study; why study geography; why go 
to school; what occupation to follow, ete. 

Along with all these activities, we have 
earried the routine work of the school, 
not as an end in itself but as a means 
toward the development of the pupil as 
an individual The work of the school 
has thus become more interesting and 


enjoy able. 
Special Theme for Each Teachers’ Meeting 


Teachers, their needs, interests, and 
professional growth.—A teachers’ meeting 
has been held each month. Progressive 
Education, by Mirick, has been one of 
the reference books. Several weeks in 
advance of each meeting every teacher 
has been assigned some subject connected 
closely with the interests and the activities 
of the pupils, or some special project, to 
be prepared and discussed at the coming 
meeting. We have taken a special theme 
for each month, as for example: What 
constitutes a good school; health; nature 
study; what our school has accomplished 
in arithmetic and what still remains to 
be done for the year; and other problems. 
Our teachers’ meetings are a clearing 
house for helpful ideas, questions of 
management, discipline, subject matter, 
organization, and other interests con- 


nected with the operation of schools. 


Conferences have been held at school 
by the supervisor with the teachers, but 
some of the most interesting conferences 
have been with groups of from two to 
five in the evening, at their homes, where 
teachers were more free to discuss the 
difficulties of their own schools and 
pupils. These evening conferences have 
afforded excellent opportunity for the 
supervisor to work out with the teachers 


actual plans for a day 
Professional Periodicals for Every Teacher 


Reference books, magazine articles, and 
other useful material have been brought 
to the attention of pupils to help them in 
their problems. Visiting days have been 
given the teachers under the guidance of the 
supervisor, with special things to observe 
and discuss later, according to the needs 
of the individual teacher. At the sug- 
gestion of the supervisor each teacher has 
subscribed to some standard educational 
magazine, with good results. Pupils with 
whom individual teachers have had diffi- 
culty or in whom it has been impossible to 
arouse much interest have been made the 
subject of special study by other teachers, 
and often the beneficial results have been 
far beyond our expectations. 

For the entire year the thought, ‘“‘Is 
my school a good school, and if so, why?” 
or “If my school is not a good school, 
what shall I do at once to improve it?”’ 
has been held constantly before every 
teacher and has been made a subject of 
discussion and inquiry at every visit that 
I have made to the schools, and a part of 
the discussion of each teachers’ meeting. 
Every pupil has been directed to this 
problem, and at the end of the school year 
every pupil from grades 1 to 8 in these two 
towns wrote me a personal letter on one 
or more of the following subjects: (1) 
Why I think my school is a good school 
(2) What I have done this year to make 
my school a good school. (3) How our 
teacher has helped to make our school a 
good school. (4) Ways in which our 
school should be improved next year. 
These topics have been kept constantly 
before the teachers, and the premium of 
commendation has been offered to each 
one who advanced a new, useful, and 
workable plan to make the work of the 
school more interesting, more real, and 
more worth while for the individual 
pupils. 


Progress Measured by State Course 


Evidence of progress educationally and 
administratively.—Progress of all pupils 
has been, from time to time, checked 
against minimum achievements as listed 
for the respective grades in the State 
course of study, and more than 95 per 
cent of all the pupils were promoted on 
this basis and upon the evidence that they 
could do the work of the next grade. 


Chere has been continual evidence of a 
motivated interest and of happiness as I 
have met the teachers week by week I 
am no longer asking teachers to teach 
subjects, but to help children to develop 
The bookworm is no longer our ideal 
Teachers are not drillmasters, but leaders 
We do not teach children to sing ‘‘I Need 
Thee Every Hour’’—while we hold aloft 
a strap. The supervisor is no longer a 
boss but a fellow companion and work- 
man, adviser, and playmate. With this 
V iewpoint has come far better cooperation 
of pupils and teachers, parents, and com- 
mittee, and greater enjoyment for all. 
With as few mechanical details as possible, 
my time and the time of the teachers 
and pupils has been given to the activities 
and ideas as herein outlined. A _ perfect 
school is a beautiful ideal. It is fine to 
contemplate but it is hard to attain 


Substantial Growth of Home Eco- 
nomics Association 


Starting with an initial membership of 
about 750 at the time of its organization 
in Washington, D. C., in 1908, the Ameri- 
can Home Economies Association has 
developed in 20 years into an organization 
of more than 9,000 members. It has 
affiliated organizations in 47 States, the 
District of Columbia, Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
and Canada. The membership is further 
grouped into 10 sections according to their 
special interests in the field of home 
economics. Exclusive of grants of more 
than $25,000 which the wssociation is 
administering for specific purposes, the 
American Home Economics Association 
has an annual budget of nearly $50,000. 


A public school for children taking 
treatment in the orthopedic department 
is conducted in Memorial Hospital, Johns- 
town, Pa., and is in session during regular 
school hours for five days a week. At- 
tendance varies, but usually there are 
about 30 children. The school has its 
own teacher, and the same subjects are 
studied as in other schools, including 
junior high-school branches as far as pos- 
sible, and music, art, and health training. 
The children do much hand work. The 
public-school music instructor visits the 
hospital school once a week. 


My) 


Pupils who are frequently late or are 
guilty of misbehavior or other persistent 
infractions of rules in schools of Baltimore 
are summoned to appear before the juve- 
nile court for warning or adjustment. 
An extra session of the court sits on 
Wednesday afternoons at the courthouse 


to consider school cases only. 
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New Books in Education 


By MARTHA R. McCABE 


Acting Librarian, Bureau of Education 


If parents only 
knew: A message from teachers to 
parents, telling what the modern 
school is doing for the child and how 
the home can help. New York, 
W. W. Norton & Company, inc. 
[1929]. 153 p. 12 

This book is made up of chapters that ap- 
peared in the periodical,.Children, the parents’ 
magazine, during the past year, and is now pub- 
lished in book form by the publishers of the 
magazine and the book publisher, jointly. The 
subtitle of the volume explains the purpose of the 
study. The author, who had a long experience 
and contact with children, especially in the 
schools of Detroit, Mich., makes use of this 
experience and the knowledge gained from it in 
the preparation of this message to parents. She 
deals with the subjects of health, the command of 
tools and fundamental processes, worthy home 
membership, vocation, recreation, citizenship, 
and character. A novel and practical feature of 
the book is the list of questions at each chapter 
end which the author asks of parents. Dr 
Helen T. Woolley contributes an appreciation of 
Miss Cleveland in the closing chapter. 


Administration of pupil 
personnel. A book of pupil-account- 
ing written from the point of view of 


the classroom teacher. Boston. New 
York [ete.], Ginn and company 
[1929]. xx, 479 p. tables, diagrs. 
i. 


The author has the classroom teacher in mind 
as he presents this study, offering suggestions to 
meet the many problems coming up between the 
teacher and the children. It may be used, also, 
for courses in teacher training, and for teachers 
reading circles. With these three groups of 
readers in mind, the problems that confront the 
teacher are presented. The matter of attendance 
child labor, school census, report systems, school 
marks, failures, and the much discussed classi- 
fieation of pupils according to mental ability are 
dealt with. 


Louis. Principles of ele- 
mentary education. New York, Lon- 
don, The Century Co. [1929]. xi, 
394 p. tables, diagrs. 12° (The 
Century education series, ed. by 
Charles E. Chadsey.) 


The author approaches his subject with a dis- 
eussion of two contending principles of organiza- 
tion, that dealing with educational levels, and 
that which has to do with educational techniques 
He gives each of these methods of organization a 
place in the volume, in which he offers a broad 
view of American elementary education. The 
origins and development of elementary educa- 
tion are presented, with an explanation of its 
scope and function, and with a view of its philos- 
ophy. Suggestions are made for avoiding mis- 
takes that now exist, in order to build up and 
strengthen the present elementary school system 


The rural schools 
Boston, The Stratford 
280 p. 


of Norway. 
Company, publishers [1928]. 
tables. 12°. 

In order to give the background necessary for 
an adequate understanding of conditions in the 
rural part of Norway, the author presents the 
historical aspect of the situation in the early 


KEE 


LOMAX, 


MorTrer, 


chapters of the study. Part II presents the 
evolution of the rural system, and Part III de- 
scribes the present condition of rural schools, and 
includes the greater part of the study. Facts 
ire offered as to the organization, the curriculum, 
the preparation of teachers of rural schools, their 
salaries and housing, and the financial support 
of rural education. An extensive bibliography 
of ‘‘ Norsk pedagogisk litteratur’’ is given, with a 
list of official documents, prepared by the library 
staff of the University of Norway. 


NE, CHARLES H. The physical wel- 
fare of the school child. Boston, 
New York [etc.], Houghton Mifflin 


company [1929]. xi, 505 p. tables. 
12°. (Riverside textbooks in educa- 
tion, ed. by Ellwood P. Cubberley.) 


Standard school-health programs in common 
use in education are comparatively recent, 
according to this author, although some parts of 
Programs have been in use maby years. A 
résumé of information concerning the school- 
health program has been furnished, in order that 
there might be authentic material at hand for 
teachers, school executives, and those in charge 
of teacher training. It is found that three groups 
need information in school-health programs, viz: 
Specialists in some phase of health education 
who need to know the program outside of their 
intensive fields; the general educator, who must 
know the whole field of education of which the 
physical welfare is but a part; and the large and 
vitally interested group, the parents. The enor- 
mous waste due to preventable illness and prema- 
ture death is recognized, and the training of a 
group of professional workers—doctors, dentists, 
nurses, and special-class teachers—for this pur- 
pose is now the problem. The theme of the 
study comprises—what should constitute a pro- 
gram of health and development work, what are 
the standards and costs of such service, how the 
program may be managed, and the great impor- 
tance of the undertaking. 


Paut S. Commercial teaching 
problems. A_ classroom teaching 
manual for commercial teachers in 
secondary schools, normal schools, 


teachers colleges, colleges, and uni- 
versity schools of business and edu- 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 
viii, 200 p. tables, diagrs. 


cation. 
ine., 1928. 
16 

This book is the outcome of an attempt to 
further the ‘‘professionalization of commercial 
education,’”’ and its purpose is to interpret in 
commercial teaching situations the important 
principles of education. The author discusses 
the essential elements of a course of study in both 
secondary and higher educational institutions in 
this subject in terms of important commercial 
teaching problems 


T. H. Vart. The school drama 
in England. With illustrations. 
London, New York [etc.], Long- 


mans, Green and Co., 1929. xiii, 325 
p. 12°. illus. 

The development of the school play in the 
great public schools of England is presented in 
this study. The schools are Winchester, Eton, 
Westminster, Merchant Taylors, Charterhouse, 
Christ’s Hospital, Harrow, Rugby, and Shrews- 
bury. A genera] bibliography is given, and 
special bibliographies on the particular schools as 


wel]. They include manuscript sources, school 
periodicals, plays written for performance by the 
scholars, and other works. The study is pre- 
sented because of the wide recognition of the 
educational value of dramatics, and to offer mate- 
rial to those interested in ‘‘enlightened playgiv- 
ing by students.’’ In this instance, the subject 


is handled from the viewpoint of plays for boys 
ALONZO FRANKLIN and Birrp, 


Health and phys- 


MYErs, 
Osstan CLINTON. 
ical education for elementary schools. 


Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 


Doran & Company, inc., 1928. viii, 
342 p. illus., front., tables, music. 
12°. 


The book is intended for the use of two groups 
of people, those already engaged in elementary 
teaching, and those in preparation for elementary 
teaching, presenting a modern program of health 
and physical education for those of preadolescent 
age. The subjects handled are the recent ten- 
dencies, making the schoo! healthful and attrac- 
tive, mental hygiene, teaching health habits, 
nutrition, communicable diseases and their pre- 
vention, physica] defects, Playgrounds, activities 
for the different grades, athletics, etc. 


RuGeGc, Harotp and SHUMAKER, ANN. 
The child-centered school. An ap- 
praisal of the new education. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., and Chicago, IIl., 
World book company[1928]. xiv, 359p., 
illus., front., tables. 8°. 


The study is an attempt to evaluate a significant 
movement in education, viz, the new or progressive 
school, and the broad application of modern educa- 
tional theories in actual school practice. This type 
of school is young, In his foreword, Doctor Rugg 
states that the study is based on nine years resi- 
dence in such a school, typifying a movement 
“coordinate in importance with that for the scien- 
tific study of education.’’ A comparison is made of 
these new principles of education with the older 
ones that stil] dominate for the most part the schools 
of to-day. Programs of work are given, both the 
daily program and the year-program, and types of 
schools have been selected for study, such as the 
Lincoln schoo] of Teachers college, the Francis W. 
Parker school, the City and country school, and the 
Ojai Valley school. An extensive bibliography on 
‘What to read”’ is given. 

Unt, Wiuis L., ed., and others. The su- 
pervision of secondary subjects .. . 
Contributors: The editor, and E. G. 
Blackstone, Ethelwyn Bradish, John 
R. Clark, Robert D. Cole, Bernice 
Dodge, A. H. Edgerton, Edgar B. 
Gordon, Mason D. Gray, Ruth Hen- 
derson, Howard C. Hill, S. A. Leon- 
ard, Hannah Logasa, Ethel Perrin, 
Charles J. Pieper. New York, Lon- 


don, D. Appleton and company 
[1929]. xvi, 673 p. illus., tables, 
diagrs. 12°. (Appleton series in su- 


pervision and teaching, edited by A. 
S. Barr and William H. Burton.) 


Supervision of all the subjects of the secondary 
school curriculum is discussed in this study. 
Each subject is dealt with by a specialist in that 
subject, who has attempted to summarize and 
embody in his report the best of modern princi- 
ples and practices in his treatment. All of the 
contributing specialists have approached their 
subjects with the same idea of treatment and 
procedure, with the hope of providing unity and 
coherence in the study. Valuable bibliographies 
have been appended to each chapter. 
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VEETINGS OF EDUCATIONAL 


ASSOCIATIONS 


During the Spring and Summer of 1929 


PREPARED IN THE LIBRARY DIVISION, BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
Martha R. McCabe, Acting Chief 


-+ Ee + 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE EDITORS: 


} R. FLEMING, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohi 
Secre W. Hooper, State College Station, Fargo, N. Dak 
Meet im, N. H., August, 1929. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY: 
, DuMs: Lombard and Green Streets, Baltimore, Md 
M. Cooper, 10 South Clinton Street, lowa City, lowa 
Meeting ‘ 1 City, S. Dak., August 26-27, 1929 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS: 
Pr r. MADDEN, New York University, New York, N. ¥ 
mM A. RAWLEsS, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind 


2 Op 


Meetir N y k, N. Y., first week in May 1929, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS: 
Pre é MACK STAUFFER, Dallas, Tex 
Secretary, MARSHALL ALEXANDER, St. Paul, Minn 
Meeting Paul, Minn., September, 1929 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF WORKERS FOR THE BLIND: 
Pr VIN S. GLOVER, 1545 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohi 
se ON K. RYAN, State Capitol, Hartford, Conn 


M 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY, DIVISION OF CHEMICAL EDUCA- 
TION 


McPuHeEerson, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Se y, R BAKER, Brown Hall, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. ¥ 
Meeting n OF April 29-May 4, 1929. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSOCIATION, 370 SEVENTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y.: 
Pre f HERBERT HOOVER, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, P IP VAN INGEN, 125 East Seventy-first Street, New York, N. Y. 


Meeting ville, Long Island, N. Y., June 17-21, 1929. 

AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE: 
Pre .. V. D. MAGorFIN, New York University, New York, N. ¥ 
Secretary, ROLLIN H. TANNER, New York University, New York, N. Y 
Meeting inta, Ga., June 28-July 4, 1929 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 
Presid H E NEWHART, 910 Donaldson Building, Minneapolis, Minn 
Secretary, Betty C. WRIGHT, 1601 Thirty-fifth Street, Washington, D. C 
Meeting, ¢ and, Ohio, June 24-27, 1929. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS: 


President, MARY C. BARKER, 685 Myrtle Street NE., Atlanta, Ga. 
Secretary, FLORENCE C. HANSON, 506 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I 
Meeting. Memr Tenn., June 26-30, 1929 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION: 


Pre .ET JUSTIN, Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kar 

Secretary, FRANCES ZUILL, University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa. 

Meeting. I n, Mass., July 1—5, 1929. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 
President, LINDA A. EASTMAN, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Secretary, CARL H. MiLam, 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Meeting, W: ngton, D. C., May 13-18, 1929. 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION: 
Pre ent, K. S. LASHLEY, Institute for Juvenile Research, 907 South Lincoln 
Street, Chicago, Il 
Secretary, CARL C. BRIGHAM, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Meeting, New Haven, Conn., September 1-8, 1929. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP LEAGUE: 
President, RANDALL J. CONDON, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Secretary, M FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, 405 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
Meeting, Atlanta, Ga., June 26—July 4, 1929. 


ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS: 


Presid Henry M. WILLIAMS, 10 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary, NATHAN PERELES, Jr., 429 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Meetir Cir nati, Ohio, May 23-25, 1929. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS: 
Preside JUNE R. DONNELLEY, Simmons College, Boston, Mass 


Secretary ABELLA K. Ruopes, Columbia University, New York, N. ¥ 
Meeting, Washington, D. C., May 13-18, 1929. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE: 
President WIN GOLDSMITH, University of Texas, Austin, Tex 
Secretary, Re CuILps JoNgs, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Meetir Washington, D. C., May, 1929 

ASSOCIATION OF COOPERATIVE COLLEGES: 


Minn. 


President, K. G. MATHESON, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa 
Secretary, C. W. LyTLE, New York University, New York, N. Y. 
Meeting. ( imbus, Ohio, June 18, 1929. 


ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS OF THE CENTRAL 
WEST AND SOUTH: 

Preside \. G. Bover, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Secretary, JOSEPHINE T. ALLIN, 4805 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Meeting, Chicago, Ill., May 10-11, 1929. 

ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF RELIGION: 
President, J. F. BALZER, Northfield, Minn. 
Secretary, DALES BUCHANAN, Monmouth, IIl. 
Meeting, Chicago, Ill., June, 1929. 

ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE BUSINESS OFFICERS: 


Pre HERMANN KNappP, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
Secretary, CHARLES A. KuNtTzZ, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Meeting, Urbana, Ill., May 16-17, 1929. 


CENTRAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION: 

President, R. M. PHILLIPPS, Capital City Commercial College, 
lowa. 

Secretary, W. F. MCDANIEL, Box 752, Fort Dodge, Iowa 

Meeting, Des Moines, lowa, May 2-4, 1929 

CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF: 
President, FRANK M. Drices, Ogden, Utal 
Secretary, IGNATIUS BJORLER, Frederick, Md 
Meeting, Faribault, Minn., June 17, 1929 

INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN UNION 
President, CAROLINE W. BARBOUR, State Teachers College, Superior, Wis 
Secretary, CHARLOTTE B. NORTON, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. ¢ 
Meeting, Rochester, N. Y., April 29-May 3, 1929 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS: 
President, LUCILLA MCCALMONT, Utica, N. Y 
Secretary, L. B. Furry, Johnstown, Pa 
Meeting, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., April 24-26, 1929 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS: 
President, GEORGE KING, Board of Education, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Secretary, JOHN S. MOUNT, State House, Trenton, N 
Meeting, Trenton, N. J., May 21-24, 1929 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF VISITING TEACHERS: 

President, HELEN R. SMITH, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. ¥ 
Secretary, Lois A. MEREDITH, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y 
Meeting, San Francisco, Calif., June 26-July 3, 1929 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION: 

President, Right Rev. THOMAS J. SHAHAN, 2935 Upton St., Washington, D.C. 

Secretary, Right Rev. FRaANcis W. HowAkD, 1140 Madison Avenue, Coving 
ton, Ky. 

Meeting, Toledo, Ohio, June 24-27, 1929 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK: 

President, PORTER E. LEE, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, HOWARD R. KNIGHT, 277 East Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
Meeting, San Francisco, Calif., June 26-July 3, 1929. 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS: 

President, Mrs. 8. M. N. MARRS, Capito! Station, Austin, Tex 
Secretary, Mrs. ARTHUR C. WATKINS, 1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 
Meeting, Washington, D. C., May 5-11, 1929 

NATIONAL COUNCIL ON RELIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION: 
President, JEREMIAH W. JENKS, 13 Astor Place, New York, N. Y 
Secretary, R. H. EDWARDs, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Meeting, New York, N. Y., May 1, 1929 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 

President, Unt. W. LAMKIN, Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Mo. 

Secretary, J. W. CRABTREE, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C 

Meeting, Atlanta, Ga., June 28-July 4, 1929 

NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION: 

President, GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, 40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y 
Secretary, CHARLES L. CHUTE, 370 Seventh Aveune, New York, N. Y. 
Meeting, San Francisco, Calif., June 25-29, 1929. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY AND CORRECTION OF SPEECH 

DISORDERS: 
President, WALTER B. Swirt, 110 Bay State Road, Boston, Mass. 
Meeting, Atlanta, Ga., June 28-July 4, 1929 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ASSOCIATION: 
President, T. H. SHELBY, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
Secretary, W. S. BrrtTNER, Indiana 'Jniversity, Bloomington, Ind 
Meeting, Austin, Tex., May 13-15, 1929. 

PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH: 
President, HENRY H. SWEETS, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky 
Secretary, D. S. GAGE, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, KY. 

Meeting, Montreat, N. C., July 2-7, 1929. 
SCHOOL GARDEN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA: 
President, Davip A. WARD, Wilmington, Del 
Secretary, RAYMOND W. Heim, University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 
Meeting, Atlanta, Ga., June 30-July 5, 1929 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION: 
President, D. S. KIMBALL, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Secretary, F. L. Bisuop, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Meeting, Columbus, Ohio, June 19-22, 1929 

SOCIETY OF PROGRESSIVE ORAL ADVOCATES: 

President, MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, 3858 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo 
Secretary, Mrs. RENE B. YOUNG, 3202 North Forty-eighth St., Omaha, Nebr. 
Meeting, St. Louis, Mo., June 17-18, 1929 

VISUAL INSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA: 

President, ERNEST L. CRANDALL, 500 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, ROWLAND RoGeErs, 74 Sherman Street, Long Island, N. Y. 
Meeting, Atlanta, Ga., June 28-July 4, 1929 

WORLD COMMITTEE ON PEACE THROUGH EDUCATION: 

President, P. W. Kuo, 119 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 
Meeting, Geneva, Switzerland, July 25-August 4, 1929. 

WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS: 

President, A. O. THOMAS, State House, Augusta, Me. 
Secretary, C. H. WiLLiaMs, 101 Jesse Hall, Columbia, Mo. 
Meeting, Geneva, Switzerland, July 4 24, 1929 
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REWARD OF EDUCATION 
NOT MEASURED BY 
MONEY WAGES 


TATISTICS SHOW that as a rule educated men 
are paid somewhat in proportion to their 
education; the educated man has very great 
advantage in the attainment of good posi- 
tions. I should be disposed to say, however, 

that, for the future, the man who is simply looking for 
bread and butter may get it more easily through other 
channels than through a learned career. But your answer 
must not rest upon these facts alone, for the pay or re- 
ward for a college education can not be measured in 
terms of money wages earned. The privilege of a higher 
education introduces the educated man to the possibility 
of earning things which may be infinitely more valu- 
abie than bread and butter or dollars and cents. If you 
seek the rewards which come to a man who dedicates 
his life to a highly learned occupation, you will find 
your great and immeasurable rewards in such things 
as these: The gratitude of humanity for service; the 
adventures, thrills, and triumphs of exploration in sci- 
ence, art, and industry; the pleasure of self-expression 
and satisfaction in the promulgation of your own ideas, 
as in teaching; the acquisition of social status; and the 
opportunity for satisfying your intellectual ambitions, 
for which many a man would pay a fortune. 

—CARL E. SEASHORE 





















































